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New-York Life Insurance Co. 


DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President. 








INSURANCE 
PAID FOR IN 1908, 


Exclusive of Revivals and Increase in Old Policies 


NEW 


$139,384,700 


* This new paid business is exclusive of over Eighteen 
Millions of increase in insurance-in-force by way of mis= 
cellaneous additions during the year 1908. 








TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS, 


$557,286,671 





TOTAL PAID=-FOR INSURANCE IN FORCE, JAN. 1, 1909 


$1,993,559,601 








The Company’s Expenses for New Business in 1908 were 87.6% of the amount allowable 
for New Business under Section 97 of the Insurance Law of New York, and its Total Insurance 
Expenses were 54.4% of the amount allowable for Total Insurance Expenses. 








Balance Sheet, January. I, 1909. 

















__ ASSETS. LIABILITIES. 
J. Real: Estate $12,645,993.97 J. Policy Reserve . .. +. .s- - $459,209,411.00 
2. Loans on Mortgages 58,706,4133.36 2. Other Policy Liabilities . . . 6,357,583.57 
3. Loans on Policies . 87,316,641.44 3. Premiums and Interest prepaid 2,763,130.84 
4, Loans on Collateral . ..... 500,000.00 4, Commissions, Salaries, etc. . . . 1,011,983.34 - 
5. Bonds (market vals. Dec. 31, 1908) 375,516,651.02 5. Dividends payable in 1909 . . 7,602,905.16 
ee ae ee ee oT 9,124,131.44 6. Additional Reserve on Policies . ... 3,129,402.00 
7. Renewal Premiums ... . 7,413,992.69 7. Reserve for deferred Dividends 67,181 ,561.00 
8. Interest and Rents due and accrued 6,062,846.84 8. Reserves for other purposes .. . 10,030,693.85 
Total, . . $557,286,670.76 Total, . . . . + « «+ + $557,286,670.76 
INCOME, 1908. & DISBURSEMENTS, 1908. 
Premiums: Payments to Policy-holders: ’ 
On New Policies $5,424,856.35 Death Losses . . . « $22,{31,290.77 
On Renewed Policies . 72,069,813.64 To Living Policy-holders, 27,059,967.63 $49,191,258.40 
Annuities, etc. . 964,255.31  $78,458,925.30 
Paid to Beneficiaries under instalment contracts, 154,801.80. 
Real Estate Rentals J,032,739.55 Commissions on New Business. . . ... 2,447,491.93 
Interest on Mortgages .« 2,363,915.99 Renewal Com’ns and Other Pay’ts to Agents 1 ,572,468.14 
Interest on Policy Loans 4,444,464.94 Medical Examination and Agency Supervision 692,919.92 
Interest on Collateral Loans 34,863.11 Branch Office Salaries . 1. .« « — 1,630,045.04 
Interest on Bonds . a 15,238,937.53 Home Office Salaries . . . 1. « . * 1,401 ,672.08 
Interest on Bank Deposits. ...... 264,222.52 Taxes, Licenses and Insurance Dept. Fees . . 962,385.25 
ee ee ee ee ee ae 3,045.62 Rent and Real Estate Taxes and Expenses . 1,031,043.46 
Other Income . 2. 2. 1 6s © © 8 © @ 624,882.13 General Expenses and Profit and Loss 1,107,923.23 
For Reserves to meet Policy Obligations . 42,263,985.04 





Total, . « « « «© «© «© « 9502,435,994.29 











Total, . . «2 « » - $102,435,994.29 © 
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MR. HARRIMAN’S OPTIMISTIC RETURN 


Mr. E. H. Harriman returned to New York on April Ist, from a three months’ tour of the South and West. To the newspaper repre- 
sentatives who met him he expressed optimistic views concerning the country’s immediate future, and requested them, since it was April- 
Fool’s Day, to “Line Up,” and allow themselves to be photographed by Mrs. Robert Goelet, who, in this picture, stands beside him 


° 
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Comment 


The Sayings of Harriman 

Our most alert neighbor, Mr. Epwarp H. ILar- 
RIMAN, returned to this town last week after having 
travelled ten thousand miles or more through the 
West and Mexico. 
and weighed 136 pounds, mostly brains and energy. 
Also, in the language of the reporters, he talked 
In fact, he had indulged his reeent liking 


IIe was as spry as a cricket, 


freely, 
for loquacity at various stopping-places, and some 
of his remarks had been twisted to such an extent 
that he welcomed an opportunity to make cor- 
rections. For instance, he hadn’t said that he was 
railroad in Mexico, because 
he has £21 ,000,000 con- 
struction there, and is still digging away. Not 
so many years ago the expenditure of that amount 
of money would have attracted attention, 
but such big things are constantly being done 
nowadays that nobody had heard anything about 
it. Then, too, he had referred, not to the United 
States Senate, but to a United States Senator, as 
State Attorney-General, 


“ 


going to build” a 


already «done worth of 


some 


‘inebriated.” and to a 
not the United States Attorney-General, as 
servient.”. Why he should have taken so much 
pains to deprive the wonderful Corsican of an 
have no means of 
matter. But we 
attributes the 
“a subservient 
did 


IIe was out for 


sub- 


characterization we 
doesn't 


accurate 
fnding out. 
think Mr. IDarriaan 
bad business eondition of 1907 to 
Judge LAanpts 
the pregnant hinges of the knee. 


Besides, it 
errs when he 
court’s decision.” not crook 
himself. not for Rooseveitr, and made a bold dash 


for frenzied popularity, somewhat to his subse- 


quent discomfiture as a lawyer and a judge. 


Railways and Politics 

What Mr. Tlarrivan had to say about the rela- 
tions of the State and Federal administrations to 
the railroad corporations was not new, but was put 
rather more pithily than usual. In a nutshell, 
the weaker lines need the superior credit of the 
strong companies to enable them to get money for 
improvements; consequently, agreements to that 
should instead of being pro- 


end be permitted 


hibited, as at present, by the Siterman Act. Senti- 
ment has become more favorable to the railroads, 
but. the restrictive laws enacted by the States 


while they were being egged on by President Roosr- 
ver and Seeretary Roor still stand; so there will 
he nothing doing for the present in Georgia and 
‘Texas, although those are two of the States most 
in need of better transportation facilities. Mr. 
Harriman has no objection to “regulation by a 
qualified arm of the government”; in facet, 
thinks it ought to be had; but he wants it to be 
ignorantly and 
law he 
impartially enforced, 


he 


regulative, not 
blatantly The anti-rebate 
considers all right if it be 
but he fails to see how general observance of the 


provision ean be 


truly and sanely 


antagonistic. 


so long as the 
forbidden to enter 
into agreements to that end. All of which seems 
to be as sensible as it is frank. We shouldn’t 
wonder if the sayings of TTarrimman would begin 
in Washington as well as in State 
There is no reason why 


brought about 


many parties in interest are 


to have effect 
capitals after a while. 
they shouldn’t have. He has great power for good, 
if not for evil, and knows what he is about. Last 
vear his railways earried one billion four hundred 
billion five hundred 
mile. Moreover, 


and six 


freight 


million passengers 


million tons of one 


achievement long sinee supplanted money-making 
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as his chief incentive to endeavor, and incidentally 
his former august friend who “ will never forgive 
him ”—for what ’—is no longer on the spot, blun- 
derbuss in hand, eager to pounce upon his human 
prey for the gratitication of a vengeful spirit and 
the rousing of the vox populi, vox humbug. 


Dr. Eliot 

Mr. Harriman’s rival as an expounder of matters 
which the publie ought to know is President Ettor. 
Dr. Enior also is fluent, and, just now, talks more 
than Mr. ILaArrimman and over a much wider range 
of topics. THe is an expert in edueation, and talks 
oftenest to educators, but he has definite opinions 
on pretty much everything that concerns human 
life and social relations, and he does not eare who 
knows what they are. That he is right in all his 
views is not likely, but he is a very wise man in- 
deed, and when he seems to have said an incon- 
siderate thing it usually turns out that he has 
heen misreported. Tle is a stimulating voice in 
the world. To disagree with what he is reported 
to have said is often easy, but to disagree with 
what he actually has said is a useful exercise 
requiring thought and knowledge. 

The papers say Dr. Extot has declined the am- 
bassadorship which President Tarr offered him; 
but he savs himself that he has not decided yet. 
Ile should not. be urged to take it, gratifying as 
his acceptance would be. As far as he is con- 
cerned, there would be nothing to gain by being 
our ambassador at London, and the burdens of 
the job might tire him out. To a man of seventy- 
five the choice of service should be left absolutely 
free. If he still has strength to work, let him 
work and so be the happier, but it is not to be 
expected that he shall have surplus vigor to spend 
on concerns of comparative futility. FRANKLIN 
was seventy when he went to France for the last 
time, and seventy-nine when he returned to be 
President of Pennsylvania and help in framing 
the Constitution. But to continue in age labors 
to which one has been accustomed is a different 
matter from undertaking an entirely new employ- 
ment. 


Excitement Wanted 

We wish President Tarr or somebody would 
get excited over that libelling of the government’s 
brother-in-law and give the court proceedings a 
push. Brother Josern Purirzer’s appeals to stand 
fast for the Freedom of the Press are running: to 
emptyn’s. 


The Real Tariff Issue 

Tariff schedules are complicated, but the main 
question in our present tariff-making is simple. 
Shall the American people have any substantial re- 
lief from the outrageous tribute they now pay, in 
the form of high prices, to the protected indus- 
tries? That is the real issue. That has been the 
issue at every tariff-making since the war, and 
every time—the Witson-GorMAN mess not except- 
ed—the selfishness of the protected few has found 
ways to prevail against the rights and interests 
of the millions ov whose pockets the protection 
It is the protectors who appear to be in 
most need of protection. Certain proposed re- 
ductions of duties in the Payne bil have given 
them hope; but as one little joker after another 
is found hidden away in the sehedules, that orig- 
inal hope lessens. As we see the same old preda- 
tory forces lining up, and hear the same old soph- 
isms of greed, we begin to fear that even the 
slight concessions which the bill makes may be 
withdrawn. We remember that the Senate usu- 
ally writes the tariff bill that passes, and the 
House’s disregard of the unpractical consumer, 
who wishes to live more cheaply, is as nothing 
to the Senate’s contempt for people absurd enough 
to object to being robbed. 
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comes, 


Protection a Misnomer 
The fact is, the word protection, as applied to 
our present way of making tariffs, has long been 
a misnomer. We have got beyond what it stood 
for. It stood originally for a kind of principle, 
which, logieally carried out, would of itself set 
some limit to the rates. The only principle dis- 
cernible in our recent tariff struggles is 
The simple plan, 
That they should take, who have the power, 
And they should keep who can. 


But this applies only to the scramble at Washing- 
ton. For, if we look at the whole matter by and 
large, the consumers, being the vast majority, 
have the power to get proper treatment. Yet or- 
dinarily they hardly get even a respectful hearing. 
There is no denying that the fault is in large 
measure their own. In the present instance, we 
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would again point out that it is not yet too late 
for the people to make their will felt in Congress. 


The mails are open. Public meetings have not lost 
their effectiveness. There were never so many 
printing presses at work, and probably a major- 
ity of the newspapers lean to the side of common 
honesty—all the more decidedly since they have 
had their own little object-lesson from the paper 
trust. We believe American public opinion to be 
more intelligent, more alert and responsive to 
straightforward appeals, than ever before. Let it 
be brought to bear. If that means delaying the. 
bill, let it be delayed. We are not unmindful of 
the advantages of expedition. But better delay 
and a decent law than haste and another abom- 
ination, which would be followed, sooner or later, 
by another agitation, and another suspense of bus- 


iness. 


Wanted, an Opposition 

If one asks why the consumer’s side is not better 
presented at Washington, a wave of the hand 
toward the Democratic side of the House is the 
sufficient answer. There sit the accredited repre- 
sentatives of the great historical party whose chief 
glory is its long tradition of championship of the 
consumer’s cause. Yet not one really able speech 
has yet come from the opposition. Worse than 
that; the log-rolling seems actually to have begun 
cn that side of the House before the bill was 
even introduced. Cannon won his fight against 
the insurgents in his own party by the help of 
Democratic disaffection; and the price may be 
paid in legislation as well as in committee assign- 
ments, Alleged Democrats are openly announcing 
that since the game is grab they propose to get 
what they can for their districts. Mr. UNpERwoop, 
of Alabama, next to leader CuarK the ranking 
Democratic member of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee defends duties on raw materials. He sits 
for the Birmingham district, whose chief indus- 
tries are like Pittsburg’s. Mr. Broussarp, of 
Louisiana, is accounted a protectionist, and will 
doubtless be heard from if anybody says “ sugar.” 
There are other instances of the way the South’s 
solidarity helps to keep Democracy from meaning 
anything in particular in national affairs. 


Whose is the Fault ? 

But the solid South is not the only reason why 
that great historical party’s present representa- 
tives in public life are incompetent to advance ef- 
fectively the one tenet it has held since its birth, 
Why, we might also ask, is the strong tariff- 
reform sentiment of New England not fully voiced 
—or voiced only by a nominal Republican? Less 
than twenty years ago the Democratic party pre- 
sented the cause of tariff reform to the country 
as ably and convincingly—and as successfully, so 
far as the people’s votes could give success—as it 
ever was presented. One need only recall a few 
of the names of the party’s leaders at that time— 
CLEVELAND, of course, and CarLIsLeE, and MILLs, 
and WiLson, and the two Russeiits and Patrick 
A. Couuins, in Massachusetts, and Bayarp and 
Gray in Delaware, and—-but it is really depress- 
ing to go on with the list, and then have to stop 
and try to remember who were the leading Demo- 
cratic orators last autumn. The responsibility for 
the change rests mainly on the shoulders of WiLL- 
iM J. Bryan, of Nebraska. It is his fault if 
his party has forgotten how to defend its faith, 


Hughes as an Object Lesson 

What the right sort of opposition could aecom- 
plish, even now, by going straight to the people, 
one can imagine by simply imagining Governor 
Hucues a tariff-reform Democrat, We wish he 
were—if that wouldn’t prevent his being Governor 
of New York. What he has done, and is doing 
now, by going straight to the electorate of this 
State, by no means the best in the country, shows 
conclusively, to our mind, what could have been 
done for tariff reform if the Democrats, under 
the right leadership, had gone before the voters 
of the entire nation and forced that issue. Why 
is not this the time for the men who must supplant 
Bryan, if the party is to regain its character, to 
come forward? We should like particularly to 
hear from Governor Harmon, of Ohio, and Gov- 
ernor JOHNSON, of Minnesota. 

Meanwhile, lacking a competent opposition in 
Congress, the country turns its eyes to the man 
in the White House. The chances are only too 
good that in the end President Tarr must face a 
responsibility almost as great and as trying to his 
moral courage as that which CLEveLAND faced 
when his party deserted him on the money ques- 
tion. If the worst comes to the worst, we believe 
he will meet it with something of CLEVELAND’s 
spirit. 














A Tax on Knowledge 

The Payne tariff bill provides for a duty of 
twenty-five per cent. on books less than twenty 
years old. This item brings in a revenue of about 
half a million dollars a year, which is good as far 
as it goes, but not important, and might better 
be raised on something else. The tax on. books 
hits books of substance and merit for which there 
is not enough demand in this country to warrant 
their publication here under the protection of 
the international copyright law. Such books— 
histories, biographies, memoirs, travels, scientific 
or philosophical works, and poetry—are expensive 
enough at the best, and it seems considerably in- 
expedient to add to the cost. of them by taxation. 
The reading of these more substantial works 
ought to be encouraged. The quicker the habit 
of reading them is acquired by an appreciable 
number of our people the sooner it will be profit- 
able to publish them here under copyright protec- 
tion. A tax on good books is a tax on knowledge, 
and a tax on books less than twenty years old is 
a tax on news in the world of learning. A scientific 
book twenty years old may still be interesting as 
a curiosity, but it is apt to be too much out of 
date to be of value to students. 


What Would Lucius Take to Free Us? 

It is conservatively estimated that every day of 
delay in the enactment of the tariff bill into law costs 
the people of the United States at least $10,000,000.— 
Mr. Congressman TAWNEY as reported. 


Bang goes the price of a Dreadnought every 
day we wait! It makes legislation very costly. In 
the end it may seem economical to buy the coun- 
try’s freedom from the chains of high protection, 
just as it would once have been a vast economy to 
buy the freedom of all the slaves. How much, 
for example, would Lucius Lirraver take in be- 
half of himself and Johnstown to let the tariff 
down on gloves, instead of poking it up? A won- 
derful man, Lucius Lirraver; he can get things 


done. Roosrevett discovered that in Albany ten 
years ago. Lucius has now undertaken to make 


the women of the country do something handsome 
for Johnstown. No doubt they will. 


A Sort of Democrat 
While I am a Democrat from surface to core, 
a protectionist.—Congressman Hopson. 


I am 


You can’t be a Democrat from surface to core 
and be a protectionist. You can be a sort of a 
Democrat, and that’s all. Nobody can blame you, 
though, young as you are, for thinking differently, 
or supposing that there is no connection between 
the Democratic party and any particular set of 
political convictions. 


Cleveland Took Early Notice 

We have changed the subject. It is Grover 
CLEVELAND we are talking about in this para- 
graph, not his successor once removed. But this 
is what Mr. Georce F. Parker, writing in Mc- 
Clure’s, reports Mr. CLeveLANnpD to have said about 
that successor, very soon after he went into office: 
“ Roosevett is the most perfectly equipped and 
the most effective politician thus far seen in the 
Presidency. Jackson, JEFFERSON, and Van Buren 
were not for a moment comparable with him in 
this respect.” And this is what, according to the 
same authority, Ricaarp OLNry says Mr. CLEveE- 
LAND said ten years earlier—away back in 1893, 
when he and his Cabinet were discussing the 
appointment of a new president of the Civil 
Service Commission: “TI have known this young 
man Roosrve_t since 1883, and I tell you that, 
without exception, he is the most ambitious man 
and the most consummate politician I have ever 
seen.” What we wish to remark is the many 
evidences that CurveLaNp’s fame is growing all 
the time. Of that fierce detraction which he long 
endured so sedately we hardly catch a single echo 
nowadays. As each successive contribution is 
made to our knowledge of his life, it offers fresh 
reasons not for admiration merely, but for a very 
human liking, One set of his detractors would 
have had us believe him stupid, though well- 
meaning. Time has justified most of his judg- 
ments about public questions, and now we have, 
apparently, an instance of a penetration in judging 
men which enabled him to get ahead of the rest 
of the country by about fifteen years. 


Germany, England, and Russia 

It seems to be accepted news in London that 
Germany, on. March 25th, sent peremptory orders 
io Russia to recognize Austria’s annexation of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, and that the orders were 
promptly, though most unwillingly, obeyed. There 
followed profound humiliation and wrath in Rus- 
sia, and in England consternation. Seeing Russia 
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coerced by the strong hand, England wonders if 
her turn will come next, and eclamors for more 
Dreadnoughts. The Dreadnought situation grows 
serious. These vessels of offence cost ten million 
dollars apiece. England has one completed, and 
will complete two more this year and three next 
year. Germany has none now ready for use, but 
will complete two this year and five next year. 
Nothing counts for much against -Dreadnoughts 
but Dreadnoughts. England and Germany are 
building them against each other. In 1911 Eng- 
land expects to have fourteen or sixteen of them, 
but Germany, unless she increases her programme 
or is building them on the sly, will have no more 
than ten. 


Putting Up the Price of Peace 

To build these tools of war is only less  seri- 
ous than not to have them. Mr. Lewis Nixon 
points out in the New York Times that the super- 
seding of two-million-dollar battleships by ten- 
million-dollar ones makes a very grave increase in 
the cost of peace, and very soon, he thinks, and 
unless something checks present tendencies, there 
will be 30,000-ton battleships that will cost fifteen 
million dollars. The reader and observer is in- 
vited to compute for himself how long this sort 
of thing can go on, and how soon war will begin 
to look cheaper to England than peace. Who live 
by the sword shall perish by the sword, but quicker 
by the Dreadnought. What shall destroy the 
Dreadnoughts before they devour civilization? Mr. 
Nixon suggests a machine, liable to invention any 
day, that will enable one battleship to discharge 
enough electricity to kill everybody aboard another 
ship five miles off. Then there is a good deal 
doing in air-ships, and Dr Le Bon, in Paris, 
predicts that Hertzian waves will presently make 
war impossible, but maybe not for a generation 
or two. Meanwhile there may be an interven- 
tion of common sense. But what an extraordi- 
nary stew of fears and hates Europe is getting 
into! It recalls Professor Frerrero’s admiration 
ef this country’s good fortune in being compara- 
tively free from political hatreds. 


The Country in Suspense 

The Werld is still “gratified at having been 
first to urge Mr. Tarr” to appoint Dr. E ior 
ambassador to St. James’. Oh, well, let it go at 
that. He isn’t going, anyway. What we should 
like to know now is whom the World proposes to 
send to Paris, Berlin, Rome, and St. Petersburg. 


The Slope Goes Wild Again 

The dispute between the Pacific slope and the 
elergyman’s daughter who wanted to marry a 
Japanese was decided, as it should have been, in 


favor of the young lady. Her argument was very 
able. Marriages between Japs and Americans 


to us considerably inexpedient, though not 
It is not necessary to go 
are no worse than inex- 


seem 
necessarily unequal. 
crazy about things that 


pedient. The slope has got the Oriental rattles 
very badly indeed. It cannot seem to realize 


how very close a first-class Japanese comes to be- 
ing a first-class human being. 


Sounds Like a Good Law 

The Presbyterian ministers of New York de- 
clined the invitation of the chairman of the New 
York Presbytery’s Temperance Committee to sup- 
port the bill now before the New York Legislature, 
which provides that the saloons in New York shall 
be permitted to keep open on Sundays from one 
o’clock in the afternoon until eleven at night. 
The Presbyterian ministers liked some things in 
the bill, but they could not endorse Sunday 
opening. The purpose of the bill is to abolish 
the Raines-law hotels and promote virtue, tem- 
perance, and honesty. The present law permits 
elubs and hotels to sell intoxicants on Sunday, 
but requires all other saloons and_ liquor-stores 
to be closed. Under that law came to abound the 
“ Raers-law hotels,” which are designed not real- 
ly to do a hotel business, but merely to secure 
to their keepers the privilege of Sunday selling. 
These “hotels,” as everybody knows, have been 
promoters of vice. It has been a hardship for 
decent saloon-keepers to have to set up fake 
hotels in order to get Sunday privileges, and it 
has been contrary to the interests of public morals 
to have them do it. Besides that, the other 
saloons which were not fake hotels have been 
under constant temptation to sell on Sunday, con- 
trary to law, and the police have been under con- 
stant temptation to receive bribes to let them do 
it. All that has been very bad. The new law, 
which the Presbyterians were invited to support, 
would do away with all that. It also provides for 
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saloon 


a gradual reduction in the number of 
licenses by issuing no new ones until the propor- 
tion of saloons to the population shall be one to 
a thousand persons. At present it is three times 
as high as that—one to three hundred people 

and there are far more saloons than can be honest- 


ly and decently conducted with profit. The plan 


is not to eancel without reason any existing 
license, but to issue no more until by cancellation 
for cause (law-breaking), or by voluntary sur- 
render, the number of saloon licenses has been 


reduced to the proportion above named. 


And Can Be Enforced 

To clean out the Runes hotels with the more 
certainty the new law compels them to have at 
least twenty-five bedrooms instead of ten, as now. 
This is a good law, devised, not to attempt 
the impossible, but to secure a great improvement 
in existing conditions. Since it legalizes Sunday 
selling (as the present law also does), perhaps we 
ought not to have hoped that the Presbyterian 
ministers would endorse it. That a few of them do 
attests that those few have had a splendid accession 
of common sense. 


Unnecessary 

The New York Custom-ITIouse has seized half 
a dozen monkeys and as many parrots, and is 
going to sell them at auction for non-payment 
of the duty of twenty per cent. which the law 
exacts. Why this duty on monkeys? Is it use- 
ful as a_revenue-raiser? Does domestic 
monkey need this protection against foreign com- 
petition? And parrots! Why tax parrots? Can 
anybody locate the jealousy, influential with law- 
makers, that instigated this import tax on parrots 
and monkeys? It is not needed. Ours ean hold 
their own against the universe. 


our 


Miss Garden Not to Marry 

Mary Garben will not marry, at present, Prince 
Somebody who seems desirous to become her hus- 
band. Miss GarpEN says no-siree. 

A singer should not be married. T will amend that 
statement. No woman on the stage should be married. 
They do not have time properly to care for their 
children. Suppose I had a child. Could I attend to if 
properly, jumping about the country singing as I am 
foreed to do? 

No, indeed. When MAry GARDEN gets married she 

will retire. No more singing except in her home. To 
sing is divine, but to sing and neglect children and 
husband is—bah!—wretched. 
Miss GarpEN has an interesting gift of discourse, 
which in its directness and certain hold on human 
interest reminds one of those possessed by Joun L. 
Sutiivan and Mr. Devery. 


Is a New Law Needed? 

The Legislature of New York State might do 
worse than take prompt and practical notice of 
the fact that a photographer from a New York 
afternoon paper (we quote the Times) attended, 
on March 27th, a private funeral with his camera, 
and insisted upon photographing the proceedings. 
Neither the remonstranees of the mourners 
the orders of a deputy-sheriff availed to budge 
him at all from his place or his purpose. If no 
law now covers such eases, a law should be drawn 
that will. 


nor 


Curtailing Intellect’s Reward 

In one of the McApoo tunnels the last ear on 
trains is now reserved for women. The idea seems 
to be popular, and may be adopted in the Subway 
and on the Elevated. If it is, it will involve the 
climination of a refuge of intellectual superiority. 
At present folks of more than ordinary intelligence 
observe that the cars at the extremities of trains 
are less crowded and less draughty than the cars 
in the middle. So they ride in the first or last 
ears, leaving the stupider people to erowd into the 
middle ones. But giving over the last car on trains 
1o women would leave only the front car as a 
refuge for the intelligent. 


How About Crazy Snake ? 

The deportment of the Oklahoma cowboys who 
half hanged the son of Crazy Snake, Creek Indian, 
to make him tell where his father was is unpopu- 
lar hereabouts. The impression that any dispute 
between Crazy Snake’s Indians and the citizens 
of Oklahoma must have at least two 
based on a long record of American experience. 
If Crazy Snake is up against the local justice 
of Oklahoma, we are sorrv for him. And that 
the local authorities of Oklahoma should have 
jurisdiction in an Indian-outbreak case is a little 
confusing to memories that recall different prec- 
edents, and are used to think of Indians as wards 
of the Great Father at Washington. 


sides is 





















On Symbols and Reality 


Ir was a thousand years ago that the schoolmen 
fought out their issue between Nominalist and Realist 
and Nominalism, so called, passed away and Idealism 
reigned in its stead. Since Mr. BrabLey’s brilliant 
book, Appearance and Reality, the same which a la- 
mented contemporary called “The Disappearance of 
Reality,” realism in some perverse and suicidal form 
has been the fashion in metaphysics. Yet, as the 
witty philosopher indicated, the real reality has dis- 
appeared, and we are all, at heart, nominalists to-day. 
We are ruled by names, and after names we chase. 

We live in words, not ideas, and govern our lives 
by formulas, not ideals. What is the whole success of 
Christian Science but a wonderful jumble of words 
with whieh the minds of many are charged—to the 
apparent good of the bodies and souls of some of them, 
we must hasten to add. Mrs. Eppy’s book, like Ham- 
let’s ejaculation, is—* Words, words, words.” Out 
ef “love” and “error” and “ mortal mind” a rune 
is woven and a magie spell is made. It recalls the 
absurd epigram in Punch, summing up the conflicting 
opinions of idealists and materialists in a formula as 
adequate and soothing as a nursery rhyme: “ What is 
matter? Never mind. What is mind? No matter.” 

We use our words without stopping to think what 
they stand for, and what we cannot name we never 
even think of. Conversely, whatever we hear spoken of, 
we forthwith desire. Numbers, for instance, beyond a 
very few, are not apprehended even symbolically. No 
one can have an active and immediate sense of the 
difference between two million and two thousand and 
vet, in Wall Street, men are eternally shouting and 
scrambling to write the one instead of the other. It 
is a pity that the name should obscure the thing. In 
this Protestant country we talk of institutional re- 
ligion, and straightway forget that all real religion is 
an inward, hidden experience. In Catholie countries 
there is established a perpetual adoration of the Sacra- 
ment, and—-in so far as one can see—men straightway 
forget what principles dwell in that Sacrament and 
should rule the heart. Names, in the beginning, were 
but symbols, were, if one likes, just the magic spells. 
If you named the creature aright, as ADAM named the 
beasts in Eden, he was yours thereafter to serve you. 
Is it because we can all now make out the black marks 
set upon white paper that the name no longer brings 
the reality with it?) The man of genius has retained 
his primitive power; to the man of science his unin- 
telligible letters and signs stand for huge forces, for 
clashing atoms and for spinning worlds; to the poet 
the merest mention of every-day sights suffices to evoke 
wonderful experience; the mountain peak is “ visited 
all night by troops of stars”; the tides come in thus— 





“The sounds‘and seas with all their finny drove 
Now to the moon in wavering morrice move.” 


Or they become, 


“The moving waters at their priest-like task 
Of pure ablution round earth’s human shores.” 
And the lapping waves are 
“The surgy murmurs of the lonely sea.” 
The nightingale song makes him see 
“Tow tiptoe Night holds back her dark-gray hood.” 

That ironic inquirer, Socrates, took a malicious 
pleasure in misusing words to show how hard it is 
to strike out any clear idea—how much harder to get 
at truth through the medium of words. A greater than 
Socrates, though he uttered many words of inecom- 
parable beauty, treated them as symbols of no value 
in themselves, like earthen cups or rustie wine-flasks, 
to be used and thrown away—of the seven words from 
the Cross upon which devout men, the world over, are 
meditating at this season, only one is of eternal beauty, 
apart from the setting and the circumstances. He 
spoke by choice in parables and deliberately used now 
one set of words and now another, that the symbol 
might seem as nothing, and the thing signified all. 

Yet the sign has for us, at any rate, its own value; 
rightly used, it may have foree and beauty. And in 
our limited lives we can but think through images of 
form, of sound, of feeling. It is our only means te 
the end; as with all means earnestly purposed, the way 
itself becomes fair, becomes desirable, and by an 
added grace does service to the end again. — Life 
furnishes constant examples of this law: we learn that 
renouncement is the only way to happiness, and 
straightway the practice of renouncement becomes a 
happiness. The symbol itself becomes a good—in love- 
letters for instance, or in a “ settlement,” in books or 
ehureh services. The moment the symbol is realized, 
is loved for its own sake, and yet as the key to some- 
thing beyond, it lias become, too, a piece of real life, a 
potency. 

The form of realization matters little, only its force. 
Not what we believe so much controls the life as how 
intensely we believe it. The casual traveller in Italy, 
if he cared to note, might see how, on Good Friday, 
foolish waxen images of the Blessed Virgin are set up 
in glass cases at the corners of the streets and on the 
corners of houses. One casual traveller did so see them 
in Florence, and smiled and shrugged. The little 
figures were all dressed in up-to-date conventional 
mourning, with crépe veils and—save the mark!—a 
tiny white pocket handkerchief -apiece. The direct 
Latin mind saw nothing incongruous in treating the 
far-away event as though it had happened yesterday. 
And after a while the traveller came to fall in with the 
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manner of thought, and if not always to share, at 
least to feel ashamed of his inability to share. 

Once in a little hill village in Tuscany he saw the 
dead Curis? carried to his tomb up the steep street in 
wistful and commemorative pageantry. All the popu- 
lation that were not in the procession were at their 
windows or on their doorsteps, or packed close against 
the house-fronts to leave the narrow paven way clear. 
First came a band playing the dead march; then 
roughly costumed Roman soldiery with the centurion 
LONGINUS in their midst. Then followed boys bearing 
aloft on tall poles the instruments of the Passion: 
nails, spear, sponge, reed, the crown of thorns, pincers 
and hammer, dice and seamless coat, the scourge that 
struck, the hand that buffeted. Then came the clergy 
and companies of men with banners, intoning all a 
Latin hymn, which could not drown the shuffling of 
steady feet upon the paVement; still other men bore 
on a bier the dead Curist, wounded and_ half-naked 
as his friends had taken him from the cross. Nico- 
DEMUS was there, and Josep of Arimathea, old figures 
with all the piteousness of age. More soldiery followed 
the watch that Scribes and Pharisees were so eager 
to set. The silence all around, the mingled sounds, 
the flickering lights in the midst of darkness, which 
made the world of every-day stand far and strange, 
seemed to draw near the great, the far-away event. 
The lights and figures passing out of sight and found 
again as the rood dipped and rose; the different strains 
of music irregularly heard, as wind and sea are heard 
in storm, and through all the march of human foot- 
falls, and above all the throb of human emotions—these 
things awoke vibrations in the most indifferent heart, 
stirred deeper currents than day by day may feed the 
consciousness. The singing grew shriller as girls in 
white and blue came by, and behind and before worn 
and grave women, who had borne children and seen 
them die. These bore the image of the sorrowing 
Mother, dressed as a widow like their own widows, and 
the veil and the handkerchief seemed foolish no more, 
but only very piteous as grief is ever piteous. We must 
cover our faces and wipe our tears, and the little rags 
of black and white are sacred tokens and holy pledges 
of the unity of all mankind in mourning. The Mother 
of Sorrows there stood for all sorrowing motherhood, 
for all who have faced the mysterious finality of death. 
The ancient story was relived again, grown universal, 
and included all ages and all forms of faith. And the 
terror and pity of death and sorrow, the everlasting 
beauty of pardon and love, purified the heart and 
cleared the vision. 

So the symbol, erude enough, realized the central 
truth of human life. There is no symbol which cannot 
be vivified by the loving heart. No word—art—nature 
-—science—culture, however vain—that love may not 
charge with poteney. And our danger to-day is not 
that we should use too many symbols, but that we 
should respond insufficiently to those we have; not 
that we should ferget the ideal good in the eark and 
eare of daily life, but that we should fail to grasp it. 
For when all is said, the only real is the abstract, 
and in this fluctuous universe of the senses the only 
refuge is the unchanging love at the heart of life. 





Correspondence 
PROHIBITION IN THE SOUTH 


Nortu Birmincuam, Ata., February 6, 1909. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sirk,—Last fall you noticed an article from the pen 
of Garrott Brown in regard to the growth of the 
temperance sentiment in Alabama. Now, since the 
article in other parts of the country is come to receive 
more favorable notice, I would be pleased to explain 
why Mr. Brown’s opinion is not correct, and attempt, 
as well, to explain what is understood here to be the 
real cause of the prohibition success in Alabama and 
other Southern States. His contention as to the rapid 
spread of the prohibition sentiment rests on the sup- 
position that zealots in two of the leading churches of 
the State had come for the first time to influence an 
ill-qualified vote, born to our State since the disas- 
trous Civil War. 

Alabama some years ago restricted her franchise, 
and from the first the law cut loose nearly as many 
whites as negroes from the poll; as was expected, the 
advantage to the white people was gained from the 
upper class. Such, then, is an electorate made to vote 
for representatives to frame prohibition and railway 
laws; and while it is likely the local-option feature 
in the railway legislation may not be able to meet the 
demands of the United States Constitution, this very 
feature in our prohibition laws is most sure to be 
approved, since the State acts in this way alone to 
secure a higher civil community. 

No law lessens the tendency of a worthless class of 
white people, as a last resort, to find association with 
negroes on their level, while, on the other hand, no 
danger is coming from the upper class of white people 
associating with the better class of negroes. -To the 
low-type saloon is given the fullest share of blame 
for perpetuating certain conditions favorable to crime. 
At these places was kept a supply of mixed liquor, so 
poisonous in its effect, it might cause the sanest and 
strongest man to reel in his mind and in his step, 
while, dealt to a poor negro, become infirm by the habit 
to drink, it braced him to go on any errand of crime. 

Those who have become familiar with the street life 
of Southern cities must have always in mind the stal- 
wart negro men and women holding to most insignifi- 
sant employment, since it affords to them chances to 
be frequently at the places making a traffic of the 
meanest liquor. Was there censure for the poor negro? 
No. That feeling is long since gone. For years a 
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comparatively young but infirm class of both women 
and men made the burden of city government. In 
their condition what could a city gain by arresting 
and convicting for petty crimes? 

This is the maturity of habit we notice here; the 
whole race, like the Indian, yields all too easy to the 
use of liquor, and if we may not censure the wretched 
beings long gone over to the power of drink, we are to 
be touched keenly at the effects of liquor on the large 
class dependent on hard work for means of support. 

After a night of deep drinking in one of these 
saloons, a man who had for years kept his place and 
good standing passes like an evil spirit over to the 
side of those making out their years in penitentiary 
service. Any stranger, to see the inner side of our 
penitentiary walls, and having a chance to stand 
near while the guard at the mine calls his convict 
force to their daily toil, would surely be surprised at 
the number of negroes wearing stripes, but to any one 
making his home in the South, the cause of this is 
well known, since the courts have revealed it time 
and time again. I am, sir, 

JACK GRAVES. 


IS THIS A CHRISTIAN COUNTRY? 
New York, February 6, 1909 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir—In the “Comment” columns of HARPER’s 
WEEKLY of January 30th, you have a paragraph dis- 
cussing whether this is a Christian country. In the 
course of this article, referring to the Hebrews, you 
say, “are they not pretty comfortable here, in the 
main, as it is, and in so far as our laws go?” You 
also state that it would be profitable for the Hebrews 
to lie low and content themselves with the privileges 
they have at present—privileges which “our laws 
secure them.” 

However, I agree with you that the stand taken by 
the Union of American Hebrew Congregations is futile, 
untimely, and impolitic. I also grant that this coun- 
try is a Christian country in a certain sense, but are 
not citizens of the Hebrew faith an integral part of the 
American people? Why, then, say that “our” laws 
give them privileges, when the Hebrews—or, for that 
matter, any other religious sect of Americans—are a 
necessary factor in the formation of our laws? Are 
they not part of the whole American people? “ Fair 
chances in trade and free enjoyment of religious 
preferences ” are not privileges. They are part of the 
inherent and inalienable rights of every American 
citizen, irrespective of race, creed, color, or religion. 

Hoping that this letter will find space in your 
columns, I am, sir, 

LAWRENCE WEISMAN. 


IN THE DRILL 


To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: . 

Str,—Don’t you think the reading public is tired 
of J. D. Rockefeller? What’s the matter of having 
some half-tones of Cole Younger and the James gang? 
They ran some personal danger when they robbed the 
people. Their only fault was in not robbing more 
and endowing colleges for the long-haired sons of rich 
men to play shinny and kick football in. Or, in not 
building monumental libraries for giggling girls to 
chew gum in. I understand there is another criminal 
in the cabinet who broke the I. S. Commerce law. 
Let us have a picture of him knocking little balls 
around the pasture with a crooked stick, but let 
World’s Work have the monopoly of Uncle John D. 
Do you plant potatoes so’t you can plough ’em both 
ways—or in the drill? 

With kind regards to Mr. Pulitzer. 

1 am, sir, 


Kirpourn, WIs 


S. V. Loomis. 





The Song of the Toiler 


I cAn hear the birds a-singin’, 
And the little woodchucks call; 
And the rose-bush is a-flingin’ 
3almy odors over all. 
O the hammock is a-swayin’, 
And there’s fuzz upon the peach, 
For the Jaw is off the tarpon 
And the Palm is on the Beach. 


O the air is soft and balmy, 

And there’s blossoms on the trees; 
And I have a flimmy-fiammy 

Sort of feeling in my knees 
That suggests the time of flowers 

And a sun prepared to bleach, 
While the law is off the tarpon 

And the Palm is on the Beach. 


I can see the stars a-shinin’ 
In a hazy summer sky, 
And I find my soul a-pinin’ 
For the buzzin’ of the fiy, 
And I want to wander idly 
Where the owlets shrilly screech, 
And the law is off the tarpon 
And the Palm is on the Beach. 


I can see that sparklin’ ocean, 
With its lazy, ripplin’ swell, 
And I have a sort of notion 
It would suit me pretty well 
To go sportin’ in its waters 
With the sardine and the leech 
Where the law is off the tarpon 
And the Palm is on the Beach. 


But alas for me! I’m toiling 
In a frigid northern clime; 
In the busy maelstrom boiling 
For the necessary dime 
That will keep my wife and daughters 
Safe beyond the Sheriff’s reach 
While they eat their fresh broiled tarpon 
*Neath the Palm upon the Beach. 
JouN KENDRICK BANGS. 













































CURAIREQRITTLE more than fifty years have 
WASZN@ — since an interesting incident 
YD WW) appened in Titusville, Pennsylvania, 
MG; wis where the i lumbering firm of 
Y % We Brewer & Watson, entirely as a side 
ONO) (v4 YS) issue, employed men to gather petro- 





AN Cec 59) V&) leum—then called ‘Pennsylvania 
ee aS) Rock Oil”—from the surface of pools 
and slowly moving streams. At that 
time two men would hold a blanket close to the water, 
and it would absorb the scum of oil floating on the sur- 
face. They would then wring out the saturated oil into 
a small barrel mounted on wheels, which they trundled 
from pool to pool. Oil was used mainly for medicinal 
purposes, and sold for about twenty dollars a barrel. 

One day a clerk in the lumbering firm approached 
Doctor Brewer, and asked for a set of books. 

“The oil business is growing so big,’”’ he said, “that 
I find it difficult to keep the accounts on loose sheets of 
paper.” 

Doctor Brewer stepped to a shed back of his office, and 
picked up a discarded ledger having about half of its 
pages unfilled. 

“There,” he remarked, handing the book to his clerk, 
“use this. I guess you can keep in the last half of it 
all the oil accounts that will ever need to be written 
down.” : 

Not long afterward, Colonel Drake—the Columbus 
of petroleum production—finally succeeded in securing 
capital enough to drill the first oil-well; and thereby 
marked a new epoch in the history of mankind. Since 
that time the production, refining, transportation, and 
use of oil has become one of the greatest industries of 
the world, one of the greatest blessings and conveniences 
for which human beings may be truly grateful. Every- 
where has American petroleum penetrated—almost 
everywhere, to be exact, for in the deepest jungles of 
Africa some savage tribes have not yet learned its uses, 
nor have certain of the peaceful Eskimos, who dwell 
far to the north of American civilization, on the ice-clad 
shores of the Arctic Ocean, or on some of the great white 
islands separated from the mainland. But it is safe to 
say that before long even these Eskimos will discard the 
primitive strips of smoking blubber by means of which 
they still light and heat their driftwood.houses or snow 
igloos, replacing them with modern lamps and portable, 
efficient oil-stoves. 

The petroleum industry at first consisted in producing 
and refining crude oil, and selling it. To-day, however, 
it includes also the storage of enormous quantities on 
“oil-farms,” the transportation of it by networks of 
pipe lines, tank cars, wagons; the production and dis- 
tribution of natural gas, together with the manufacture 
of many by-products such as lubricating oils, paraffin 
wax and candles, gasoline, various naphthas and other 
motor fuels; while the industry as a whole also manu- 
factures barrels, cans, cases; builds engines, pumps, and 
other machinery used in its operations; manufactures 
stoves, lamps, wicks; maintains fleets of tank steamers, 
sailing-vessels, barges, here and abroad; operates tank 
cars and wagons in Europe and the Orient, as well as 
warehouses and wholesale and retail distributing plants. 

In the Kansas field alone the stock of crude oil in 
storage at times amounts to more than forty million 
barrels, worth fifteen or sixteen million dollars; and in 
the year 1906, the single greatest American oil company 
alone produced 23,000,000 barrels of refined petroleum, 
which is estimated to be sufficient to last an ordinary 
family nearly 450,000 years. During the same year 
that company manufactured nearly 6,000,000 barrels of 
naphtha and still other millions of barrels of lubricating 
oils, and paraffin wax and candles to the extent of 
millions of pounds. 

Twenty years ago the largest exporter of petroleum 
was proud because at his dock at Bayonne, New Jersey, 
he used to load one ship a day carrying about 5,000 barrels 
of oil. At present the Bayonne works continue to load 
one -_ a day—but each steamer carries on an average 
60,000 barrels. And in a single day, of the past summer, 
ships at the Bayonne works were loading petroleum, or 
its products, for Germany, Calcutta, New England, 
Australia, China; while across the way on a railroad 
siding a train of tank cars was preparing to carry refined 
oil to distributing stations throughout New Jersey. 
These various vehicles represented a transportation 
service consisting of 65 steamers, 19 sailing-vessels for 
foreign service, 105 barges, 20 tugs, 9 towing-steamers, 
6 launches, and 9,200 tank cars for American use. The 
largest tank steamer now in commission will carry in one 
year between New York and London fully 37,000,000 
gallons of oil, whereas under former conditions of send- 
ing the product abroad in barrels, at least fifty sailing- 
vessels would have been required for the same quantity 
of cargo. 




















The main trail to Fez, in the Sahara 


Petroleum, the Advance-Guard of Civilization 


Much has been written and said baout methods by 
which American petroleum has succeeded in reaching its 
commanding position as a world fuel and illuminant. 
Denunciation without end in public prints, proceedings 
in court after court, State after State, have been aimed 
at the one greatest single enterprise in the field—the 
Standard Oil Company—but the fact remains that while 
independent companies have always been in existence, 

















Loading cases of oil on camels in Egypt 


it is the Standard which has achieved more than all 
competitors combined, and according to Mr. John D. 
Archbold’s signed statement these competitors ‘are 
apparently maintaining a prosperous independence and 
employing not less than $100,000,000 of capital.” So 
far as the public knows, these competitors, employing 
$100,000,000 of capital, are not welded in one powerful, 
thoroughly organized business unit, but are in reality 
individual producers, refiners, shippers, or small groups 
thereof. They have, however, their organizations, like 

















A hawker of oil on the Indian plains 


the National Petroleum Association, which operates for 
combination, offensive and defensive, in a generally 
effective way. 

In the early years of petroleum production the business 
was so speculative, so filled with risks, hazards, quick 
fortunes, sudden failures, that it became utterly de- 
moralized. There was no system, no stability, no rea- 
sonable assurance that capital invested therein would 
have the same general security that capital enjoyed 
which was invested in iron-mills, steel-plants, or other 
established lines of manufacture. And it was because 
of this wholesale demoralization that the Standard Oil 
Company was created; its history is a history of the 
evolution of the petroleum industry from a mass of un- 
certain fluctuations to a conservative, highly organized 
business enterprise. Many able, keen, experienced men 
have been numbered among the “independents,” but 
the master minds of the Standard possessed the quality 
of genius which, deflected in other directions, has pro- 
duced great military commanders, famous explorers, and 
other pre-eminent leaders of mankind in one field or 
another. The genius of a poet, an artist, a musician, may 
differ in kind from the genius of a chemist or a surgeon; 
but it is “genius” none the less, the rarest and most 
effective attribute of man, whether he be prophet, priest, 
king, or captain of industry. The group who founded 
the Standard not only possessed acute genius, but the 
faculty of drawing to them other men possessed of ex- 
traordinary endowment of perception, loyalty, industry, 
invention, application, and sound, deliberate judgment. 
And this fact is admitted by those who are most strongly 
opposed to what they term Standard Oil “methods.” 

Without entering in any way upon the controversial 
elements connected with the Standard, it may be in- 
teresting to note some evidences of the marvellous 
efficiency to which it has attained in the commerce of the 
world. ‘It is well known that it now owns and controls 
about sixteen and a half per cent. of the petroleum pro- 
duced in the United States, and that it owns and operates 
approximately 75,000 miles of pipe lines. It is not so 
well known that for many years about 60 per cent. of 
its products, manufactured in America, have been sold 
and consumed abroad, but this is true. Perhaps the 
incessant development of this enormous demand in 
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foreign lands may have some connection with the further 
fact that during the panic year beginning in October, 
1907, while all over the country wages were cut and men 
were laid off in mines, mills, railways, wholesale houses, 
retail stores, yet the Standard cut no wages, laid off no 
men. Instead it employed more men during that trying 
period, paid out more than usual wages, and brought into 
this country more foreign’ money (in exchange for its 
products) than in any other year since its organiza- 
tion, 

It is now nearly thirty years since the Standard serious- 
ly undertook to engage in the export trade, to carry 
American petroleum and its products to the peoples of 
the whole world. In that time its foreign sales have 
aggregated almost $1,700,000,000—and of this stupen- 
dous amount of money, that fully nine dollars out of ev- 
ery ten have come back to this country to pay American 
workmen for their labor, American producers for their 
crude oil, American capitalists, large and small, for their 
investment in the securities of the company. The 
foreign market for petroleum was not conquered in a 
day or a year or a decade. It has taken unremitting 
labor, very large expenditure of capital, ceaseless plan- 
ning, diplomatic negotiations without end, and ex- 
traordinary energy to win the trade of the world whose 
golden harvest comes rushing back to the United States. 
Europe, the civilized portion of the earth in general, 
was a comparatively easy conquest; but when Americans 
undertook to introduce their petroleum into the homes 
of Far-Eastern peoples, wild races of the mountain fast- 
nesses of Asia, and the almost impenetrable jungles, it 
were another story. Under the shadows of Mount 
Everest is a permanent station from which American oil 
is sold to the savage little Gurkhas, and to which it is 
carried on men’s shoulders along the winding trails of 
the Himalayas to the very borders of Tibet itself. 
Kerosene produced and refined and packed in Kansas, 
Illinois, Ohio, forms the cargo of innumerable little boats 
floating on the bosom of the Ganges, the Indus, and 
other great rivers of the Orient; while in a thousand 
localities elephants bearing it in cases lumber through 
deep forests, and long lines of bullocks have the product 
slung along their sides in cans. There is a station for 
American oil at Khyber Pass, the gateway of Afghanis- 
tan; others at Bombay, Madras, Kirachi, Calcutta; at 
Muscat, Arabia; in the Celebes Island; in Sumatra, Java, 
Borneo; while ceaseless efforts have been made _ to 
compete in Japan with Japanese petroleum, and in 
Russia with the Russian product. Siam, Liberia, the 
Congo, Morocco, the Soudan, are yet to be wholly con- 
quered, although much headway has already been 
made. 

Some years ago a keen, shrewd, enterprising agent was 
sent from America to study the possibilities of petroleum 
trade in China. The first thing he realized was that if 
the three or four hundred millions of Chinese could be 
taught how to use kerosene, the great company he repre- 
sented would never need to look for another oaiiet. 
The population of the Chinese Empire alone could con- 
sume more oil than America fe ever be reasonably 
expected to produce and refine. 

his agent found that the Chinese were using the 
crudest of lamps, smoking, ill-smelling, and having no 
chimneys. What the Chinese people needed first of all 
was a good, effective lamp, cheap but perfect. He 
sent back word to America, od expert designers, 
chemists, physicists, were put to work to design such a 
lamp. In less than a year they succeeded in producing 
a lamp which cost, with chimney and wick complete, 
about eleven cents to manufacture. Now right here is 
an illustration of American enterprise and foresight. 
Instead of selling these lamps at twelve or fourteen or 
fifteen cents, and making a manufacturer’s legitimate 
profit, the Standard actually transported them around 
the world and sold them in China at seven and one-half 
cents each, and in the year 1907 more than 750,000 of 
them were thus sold at an actual manufacturing loss; 
but the Americans were glad to regard this loss as an 
investment for education. Their main object was to 
teach some 400,000,000 human beings how to use 
American petroleum as an illuminant and as a fuel, and 
once having done that the future would take care of 
itself. 

The men who are to-day in charge of the great in- 
dustry will never live to see their dream of world con- 
quest an accomplished fact; but the people of the United 
States can hardly fail to reap unexpected benefits from 
it in future. 

It is a far cry from the day, half a century ago, when 
Doctor Brewer gave his clerk that old half-filled ledger 
wherein to “keep all the oil accounts that ever would 
be written,” from the day, a few vears later, when the 
indomitable Colonel Drake sank the first well in the 
swampy woodland region beyond Oil Creek. 
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Loading oil upon donkeys on the Persian Gulf coast 
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THE RECORD OF A JOURNEY THROUGH MANY COUNTRIES WITHOUT MONEY, UNDERTAKEN BY THE AUTHOR, WHO 
WORKED HIS WAY AS SEAMAN AND LABORER, AND EKED OUT HIS EXISTENCE BY PERFORMING VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS 


By Harry A. Franck 


I—A JOURNEY THROUGH RURAL FRANCE 
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southward. Thus far I had tramp- 
ed the highways of Europe alone. 
Beyond Nemours, my first night’s 
resting-place, I came upon two way- 
farers in the shelter of a giant oak enjoying a regal 
repast of hard bread, which they rendered more palat- 
able by dipping each mouthful in a brook flowing by 
at their feet. I declined an invitation to share the 
feast on the plea of an ample breakfast; but our 
routes coincided, and we passed on in company. They 
were young miners walking from Normandy to the 
great coal-fields of St.-Etienne. Thanks to that free- 
masonry that exists between those who meet “on 
the road” in any clime, formalities were quickly for- 
gotten, and before the first kilometre post rose up to 
greet us we were exchanging confidences in the fa- 
miliar “tu” form. I had soon added to my vocabu- 
lary the nickname of the French tramp. My new 
comrades not only addressed me as “ mon vieur,” but 
greeted each wayfarer we encountered. on the high- 
way by the same title, until it came to have as 
familiar a sound in my ears as the “Jack” of the 
American hobo. Its analogy to our “old man” is at 
once evident. 

There are stern laws in France against freely wan- 
dering from place to place. <A lone traveller may 
sometimes escape attention, but I-knew full well that 
in trio we were sure to be called upon to give an 
account of ourselves at every village we traversed. 

















The author tramping into Paris 


The officer ended the examination of the two books 
and handed them back with a gruff, * Bien.” ‘“ Now, 
then, les votres,” he growled. 

“Here it is,’ I answered, ignoring the plurality 
of the French term, and I drew from my pocket a 

















A typical French peddler who has spent his life tramping the country 


We were still some distance off from the gendarmerie 
of the first tewn beyond our meeting-place when an 
officer appeared in the doorway and, advancing into 
the highway, awaited our arrival. 

“Od allez vous autres?” he demanded, with officious 
brusqueness. 

\ St.-Etienne.” 

“ Et vos papiers ?” 

“ Voila,” eried, the miners as one man, each snatch- 
ing from his pocket a small flat book showing plain 
signs or age and hard usage. The gendarme received 
the proffered volumes with a grunt, stuffed one under 
his arm, and fell to examining the other. The com- 
plete biography of its owner was enclosed between the 
greasy covers. The first leaf bore his baptismal 
record, followed by a page for each of the required 
three years of military service, all much decorated with 
official stamps and seals. Then, came aflidavits of ap- 
prenticeship variously endorsed and viséd, and, last, a 
page for every firm which had employed the miner, 
giving dates, wages, testimonials, and reasons for 
dismissal or leaving. The miner bore the scrutiny 
with fortitude. With his official “book” at hand, 
the French laborer has little dread of an interview 
with the minions of the law. After each term at his 
trade, he may, if he sees fit to travel a bit, give 
variations of the old “ looking-for-work”’ — story, 
though, as the date of his last employment grows 
more and more remote, the gendarmerie becomes an 
increasing obstacle. But without such documents no 
one may tramp the highways of France. One who 
travels on foot for any other reason than poverty, or 
who, being poor, will not make his way by begging, 
is a being too enigmatical to be understood by 
any race but the Anglo-Saxon. To the French 
gendarme his mode of travel is proof absolute that 
he is a “miserable sans-sous” to whom every law 
pertaining to vagrancy must be strictly applied. 








general letter of introduction to our consular service 
signed by the Seerctary of State. The gendarme, who 
had expected another book, opened the paper with a 
perplexed air, which increased to blank amazement 
when, instead of familiar French words, his eye fell 
upon a_ half-dozen lines 

of unecomprehensible —hi- 


a traveller and no workman. But it would have been 
still easier to guess where such an assertion Would 
land me. I rubbed my unshaven chin in perplexity, 
then, suddenly struck by an inspiration, dived into 
my bundle and dragged out my discharge from the 
eattle-boat. 

“Bah!” grumbled the officer. ‘“ More foreign gib- 
berish. What is that ‘vilaine langue’ the devil him- 
self couldn’t read?” 

“ English,” I replied. 

“Tiens! Que ec’est drole que cette machine-la,” he 
mused, holding the paper out at arm’s-length and 
scratching his head helplessly. However, with some 
assistance, he made out one date on the document and, 
handing it back with a sigh of resignation, gave us 
leave to continue our way. 

“ Apropos,” he cried before we had taken three 
steps. “ What country did you say you come from?” 

* America,” I answered. 

“L’Amérique! And being an American you come 
to work in France? Oh, mon Dieu, what idiocy!” 
and, waving his arms above his head like the fans 
of a Dutch windmill in a stiff breeze, he fled for the 
shade of his office. 

The ways of my companions would have made 
them laughing-stocks to American roadsters. They 
looked forward to no three full meals a day. The hope 
of a “ set-down ” never intruded on their field of vision. 
In fact, they considered that the world was going very 
well with them if they collected daily sous enough for 
one or two lunches of bread and wine. Yet wine they 
would have, except for breakfast, or they refused even 
to eat bread. Like almost all who tramp any distance 
in France, they “ plaved the merchant,” and were much 
surprised to learn that I ventured along the highways 
of their country without doing likewise. That is, 
they carried over one shoulder a bundle containing « 
couple of dozen of cheap shoe-strings, a few packages 
of thread, needles, thimbles, and similar articles in 
demand among rural housewives. The demand was 
really very light. They did make a sale of two or 
three sous’ worth here and there, but the market value 
of these wares was their least important utility. By 
carrying them the miners evaded the strict laws 
against vagrancy and the soliciting of alms. Without 
the bundles they were beggars; with them they ranked 
as “ peddlers.” It was a ruse that deceived no one, 
not even the gendarme. But it satisfied the letter of 
the law. 

Still engrossed in a discussion of the character of 
the officer who had delayed us, we reached a large farm- 
house. I lingered at the roadside with one of my 
companions. The other entered the dwelling, osten- 
sibly to display his wares. He emerged shortly after 
with a loaf of that heavy, coarse bread of the peasants 
under one arm. No, madame had not been in need of 
anything from his pack, but “she made me a present 
of this lump.” 

It was while they were visiting several houses of a 
village in quest of sales—or crusts—in the dusk of 
evening that I lost sight of the two miners. I had 
already passed the village inn and, being always averse 
to retracing my steps, I kept on in the increasing 
darkness. I might have been less eager to press on 
had I suspected the distance to the next village. It 
was fully three hours later that I stumbled into the 
village of Les Bussiéres and ealled out somewhat 
feebly for supper and a bed. 

I had walked sixty-nine kilometres, and it was not 
strange that I slept late the next morning. Besides, 
the day was Sunday, and, what with satisfying the 
curiosity of a company of peasants in the wine-room 
and drinking the health of several of them, the morn- 
ing was well advanced before I set out again. Beyond 
the village stretched the broad white route, endless 
and deserted. All hope of falling in with the, miners 
again had fled. The long journey before me would 








eroglyphiecs. 

“ Hein!” he 
* Quoi? Que diable! 
Quest ce que c’est que 
ca?” 

“My passport,” I ex- 
plained. “To am=san 
American.” 

“Ha! Americain! Dia- 
ble! And that is really 
a passport? Never be- 
fore have I seen one!” 

it was not really a 
passport, by any means. 
| had none. But mon- 
sieur le gendarme was 
in no position to dis- 
pute my word if I had 
told him it was a patent 
of nobility. 

“Very good,” he went 
on. “ But you must have 
another paper. Foreign 
yagabonds cannot jour- 
ney in France without 
a document to prove also 
that they have been 
working.” 

Here was a poser. It 

















would have been easy to 
assert that I was merely 





The two French tramps who accompanied the author on the road 























have been less lonesome in their company, for with 
all their “ playing the merchant ” they were interesting 
fellows. I had planned, too, to photograph them before 
we parted, but the chance was gone and I plodded 
on in solitude, wondering when I would meet again 
so picturesque a pair. 

As I passed a clump of trees near the highway I 
was suddenly aroused from my reyery by a shout of 
“Hola! L’Amériecain!” What could have betrayed my 
nationality? I halted and gazed about me in surprise. 
My eyes fell upon the grove and I beheld my com- 
panions of the day before, hastily gathering up their 
possessions and hurrying out of the shaded spot to over- 
take me. 

We journeyed along as before, being obliged to repeat 
our stories and produce our papers at each village, and 
once were even stopped in the open country by the 
mounted gendarmerie. The miners played in poor 
luck all through the morning. A single .sou and an 
aged quarter-loaf were all that rewarded their diligent 
efforts. By the time we reached Briare, in the early 
afternoon, gaunt hunger was depicted on their counte- 
nances. A ravenous appetite caused me to share their 
depression of spirits, and, breaking the silence of an 
hour, I hinted my willingness to stand the “ compte ” 
of a meal for three. 

There was in Briare, as in every town of France 
larger than a hamlet, an inn whose proprietor catered 
to the trade of the vagabond class. None but a native 
tramp could have found the institution without re- 
peated inquiries, but the miners, needing no second 
invitation, and aided by some peculiar instinct, led the 
way down a side street and into a squalid cul-de-sac. 
The most acute foreign eye could not have descried in 
the alley a suggestion of a café, but, pushing back the 
dilapidated door of what looked from the outside like 
a deserted warehouse, we entered a low room, gloomy 
and unswept, and made our way through a very forest 
of huge wine-barrels to a table in the rear. Around 
it were gathered a dozen peasants and a less solemn 
pair who turned out to be “ of the profession.” 

The first greetings over, the keeper set before us 
the usual dinner of the French tramp—a loaf of bread 
cf “deuxitme qualité” and a bottle of wine, de- 
manded immediate payment, and having received it, 
resumed his seat on a barrel. His shop was, in 
reality, the wine-cellar of the café that had its gilded 
facade on the main street. But the same liquor that 
would have cost us there a half-frane a litre sold here 
for four sous. Qne of the miners, having gained my 
consent to the extravagance, invested two sous in raw 
fat pork, which he and his companion ate with great 
relish. I was content to do without such delicacies, 
for after hours of trudging in a boiling sun the coarse 
bread and simple wine made a far more appetizing 
feast than the uninitiated would expect. 

In the course of the afternoon I produced my kodak 
and photographed the miners—a_ proceeding that 
caused them infantile delight. Both declared with 
great vehemence that it was the first time in their 
begrimed existence that they had ever been “ tirés,” 

















A French laborer dressed in his best 


though it was not entirely clear whether the term as 
they used it should be translated “ drawn” or *“ shot.” 
We found a lodging in a farmer’s wheat-stack. With 
two such vagabonds, I was a bit chary of spending the 
night in so deserted a spot, for a kodak and the 
handful of coins from which I had paid our dinner 
was a plunder worth a roadsters’ conspiracy. But 
my fears were ungrounded. Morning broke with my 
belongings unmolested, and we set off at sunrise after 
an hour’s work in picking the straw and chaff out 
of our hair and clothing. 

I left my companions behind soon after, for their 
mode of travel resulted in far léss than the thirty 
miles a day I had cut out for myself, and passed on 
into the vineyard and forest country of the Depart- 
ment of Nievre. Harvest-time was over on the few 
fertile farms that were not given over to the culture 
of the grape. The day of the gleaners had come. In 
the fields left bare by the reapers peasant women 
gathered with infinite care the stray wheat stalks 
and, their aprons full, plodded homeward. To the 
thrifty French mind there is nothing so iniquitous as 
to waste the smallest thing of value. Before this 
army of bowed backs, however, one could not but 
wonder whether the idea that labor also may be 
wasted has ever occurred to them. 


The most extravagant of its inhabitants were al-. 


ready lighting their lamps when I entered the village 
of La Charité. To whatever benevolence the quiet 
hamlet owed its name, it was typical of those rural 
communities that line the highways of France. A 
decrepit gray church raised a time-mellowed voice in 
the song of the evening “angelus.” Squat housewives 
gossiped at the doors of the two rows of dull stone 
houses flanking the route. From the neighboring 
fields heavy ox-carts, their yokes fastened not at the 
necks of the animals, but across their horns, lumbered 
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homeward. In the dwindling light a blacksmith 
hastened to finish his task of nailing the flat iron 
shoes on the feet of one of these patient brutes triced 
up on his back in a frame before the open shop. In 
lieu of the familiar sign, “Ici on loge a pied et a 
cheval,” the village inn was distinguished from the 
private dwellings by a mere bundle of dried fagots 
above the door. I entered, to find myself in a room 
well stocked with wooden tables, with here and there 
a trio of villagers over their wine and ecards, blow- 
ing clouds of smoke at the unhewn beams of the 
ceiling. In answer to the customary signal—the 
tapping of pipes on the tables—an elderly woman 
appeared and inquired in the cold, brusque voice of 
formality wherein she could serve me. 

“You have lodgings, n’est-ce pas?” 

A sudden startling silence greeted the first sug- 
gestion of a foreign accent. Cards paused in mid- 
air, pipes ceased to draw, tipplers craned their necks 
to listen, and madame surveyed me deliberately, even 
a bit disdainfully, from crown to toe. Evidently 
satisfied with her inspection, she subdued her scowl, 
admitted that she had been known to lodge travellers 
before, and hurried off to bring the register, while 
the smoking and the drinking and the card-playing 
were slowly and half-heartedly resumed. 

Madame scrutinized intently each stroke of the 
coarse pen as I filled in the various blanks, puzzled 
several moments over my “ passport,” and dropped all 
her brusqueness with the stiff dignity that had hidden 
her natural loquacity. 

“What! You are an American? Why, another 
American has lodged here. It was in 1882. He was 
making the tour of the world on a bicycle. He came 
from Boston ”—she pronounced it with a distressing 
nasal—* but I could not understand his French. He 
did not pronounce the r. He said ‘foneé’ when he 
meant ‘francais.’ Instead of ‘terre,’ he said * téah.’ 
I will give you his bed. He had not many hairs on 
his head. Do you eat ragofit also in America? He 
wore such funny pince-nez. You'll find that fine wine. 
He had hurt his foot—’ And thus she chattered on, 
through my supper and up the stairs to my sleeping- 
quarters. 

The room once graced by the man from Boston was 
stone-floored with whitewashed walls, and _ large 
enough to have housed a squad of infantry. Of the 
two beds it contained — carefully curtained off and 
scrupulously clean—I shouid have preferred the one 
nearer the window. Unfortunately, my compatriot of 
the pince-nez had chosen the other, and madame 
would not hear of my violating the precedent thus 
established. It would be a strange human, however, 
who could not sleep well after a long day’s tramp 
and a bottle of wine in the average bed of a rural 
French inn. For however he may live during the day, 
the French peasant insists on spending the night in 
cleanliness and comfort—at least when he pays good 
sous for the privilege. The price of this lodging, and the 
usual one in towns of similar size, was fifteen cents. 

There were times when my zealous efforts to spend 
as few sous as possible for a lodging brought me to 
temporary grief. The night following my sojourn in 
La Charité is a case in point. I arrived in St.-Pierre 
le Moutier some time after dark and, upon inquiry 
for the cheapest auberge, was directed by a villager 
up a dismal side alley. On the fringe of the open coun- 
try I stumbled upon a ramshackle stone building, one 
end of which was a dwelling for man while the other 
housed his domestic animals. Inside, almost indis- 
cernible under a sputtering excuse for a lamp, hud- 
dled two men, a woman, and a girl, around a table 
that canted up against the wall as if it had borne the 
weight of too much wine in its long existence and 
become permanently unsteady on its legs thereby. This 
charming company was so preoccupied in devouring 
huge slabs of a coarse bread and a watery soup from 
a common bowl in which floated several stray cabbage 
leaves, that my entrance passed unnoticed. 

Advancing to attract attention, [ brought disaster. 
Yor in the semi-darkness I stepped on one end of a 
board that supported two legs of the tipsy table, caus- 
ing the bowl of soup to slide into the woman’s arms 
and the loaf to roll about on the earth floor. The mis- 
hap was evidently no new experience and aroused no 
comment, but it gained me a hearing and brought me 
into the general conversation. Of the two men, one 
was the proprietor and the second a traveller of the 
tramp variety who, though posing as a Parisian, spoke 
a decidedly mongrel language. With the fluency of a 
stranded tragedian he launched forth in a_ raging 
narration of his misfortunes. French at all resem- 
bling the educated tongue had become as familiar to 
me as English, but the mixture of patios and slang 
in which the fellow unfolded the story of a persecuted 
life would have daunted an international interpreter. 
I caught the drift of his remarks by making him 
repeat each sentence twice or thrice, but he ended 
finally with a: “Heing! ‘Tu cumprinds ma’reux le 
frincé” and I was forced to admit that, if the jargon 
he got off was “ francais,” I certainly did. 

There is really no reason why the French roadster 
should go hungry in autumn. That he does is due 
to a national prejudice unknown in America, and 
doubly strange among a people to whom the slightest 
waste is an abhorrence. At the time of my journey 
food sufficient to provision an army of vagabonds was 
spread out within reach of any passing wayfarer. 
The highway was lined from Fontainebleau to Lyon 
with hedges of great thorny bushes bent double under 
their burdens of blackberries. 

When first I espied them I could not but look with 
suspicion on a fruit left ungathered by the thrifty 
peasantry. But the next morning, coming upon a 
patch where the berries hung in great clusters, I 
satisfied myself as to their identity and fell to picking 
a hatful. Thus engaged, I was overtaken by a band 
of peasants on their way from the communal village 
to the fields. They halted to gaze at me in astonish- 
ment, then burst into uproarious laughter. 

“Mais, mon vieux,” cried a ploughman. “Que 
diable vas-tu faire de ces choses-la?” 

“Kat them, of course,” I returned. 

“Eat them?” roared the peasants, in chorus. “ But 
those things are not good to eat,’ and the notion 
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struck them as so droll that their gutfaws still came 
back to me aiter they had turned a bend well up the 
road. Every Frenchman I approached on the subject 
held the same view. The two miners travelled for 
hours with a gnawing hunger, or invaded lonely vine 
yards at imminent risk of capture by the country 
gendarmerie, to eat their fill of half-ripe grapes, sour 
and acrid. But when I, from my safe position out- 
side the hedge,sheld up a bush heavy with berries, their 
response was always the same; * Ah, non, mon vieux. 
Not any for me.” Obviously I could not regret that 
the inhabitants were ignorant of one of the resources 
of their country. For whenever hunger overtook me 
1 had but to stop and pick my dinner, and _ besides 
the expenditure of a few sous for bread, wine, or sugar 
my rations from Fontainebleau to the Swiss frontier 
cost me nothing. 

My tramp continued past Nevers and Moulin, down 
through the Department of Allier to the city of 
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The “bureau d’octroi” outside Verdun 


Roanne, stretching out along both banks of the upper 
Loire. Beyond, having traversed a few kilometres of 
almost tropical vegetation, the highway began a wind 
ing ascent of the first foot-hills of the Alps.  Culti- 
vation bespoke the thrift of the French peasant even 
here. Far up the rugged hillsides stretched terraced 
farms, each stone-walled step of the great stairways 
planted with thick grape-vines. Higher still, only the 
tiny spaces in sheltered ravines gave sustenance to 
the most sturdy toilers, wrinkled patches where even 
the plough was impracticable. It is here that may be 
seen the nearest prototype of that painful figure 
known far and wide, that dreary being who leans on 
his mattock, stolid, uninspired, hopelessly gazing 
away into endless, meaningless space. Nearest, be- 
eause his exact original no longer toils in the fields 
of France; he has moved southward. 

By the time | reached the summit I eaught my 


self singing—or making a stout attempt. The road 
began to descend. The forests fell away. The tiny 


fields appeared once more, and the ballad of the moun 
taineer was silent. A colony of laborers, engaged in 
the construction of a reservoir destined to store up 
the water-supply of Lyon many miles beyond, gave 
me greeting from the doors of their temporary shacks. 
Lower still I turned in at an auberge already half 
filled with a squad of soldiers. 

He is an interesting figure, the French conseript. 
He differs considerably from our type of soldier. The 
American trooper is, at best, no model of conduct. 
In the days of peace he is more often than not a 
boasting, boisterous churl, full of riotous braggadocio, 
overriding the common bounds of society, looking 
down on civilians as less wise and feebler than him 
self. Tommy Atkins, too, has a touch of this boast- 
fulness in his make-up. It is a characteristic of the 
voluntary, the mercenary, soldier. The conseript has 
little of it. He feels small inclination to display to 
civilians his wisdom even in military matters, for 
well he knows that even the jolly innkeeper may be 
able to tell a tale of his days “sous le drapeau ” that 
makes the conseript’s favorite story weak and insipid 
by comparison. It is hard, too, to be boisterous when 
one is sad at heart. Often and in strange places I 
chatted with conscripts in journeying through France, 
and almost without exception they were sad. Con 
scription is to the French youth a yoke whieh an 
adverse fate has fastened on the children of men akin 
to disease and death. He dreads its coming, serves 
under secret protest, and marks it down in his book 
of life as three years utterly lost. 

There is, indeed, a note of pessimism everywhere 
prevalent among the masses in France. It is not a 
universal note, not even a constant one. Loud-voiced 
* calamity-howlers ’’ are less in evidence than in our 
own optimistic land; but even amid the merry chat 
ter there hovers over every gathering of French 
workmen a gloominess, an infestivity, an intangible 
something that speaks of lost hope, of fatalistie de 


spair. Briefly and unconsciously a craftsman of 
chance acquaintance expressed the inner feelings of 
his class. “ Ah, mon pauvre pays!” he sighed. “ Elle 


nest plus ce qu'elle était.” 

Chattering groups of Lyonese, mounting toward the 
freer air of the upper hills in Sunday attire, en 
livened my morning tramp down the descending high- 
way, once more flanked by sloping vineyards and 
blackberry hedges. By early afternoon I came in 
sight of the second city of France and the glistening 
waters of the Rhone and Sadne, whose confluence was 
hidden in the mass of houses. The vineyards ceased, 
to give place to mulberry trees. Even on this day 
of merrymaking the whir of silk-looms sounded 
through the open doors of the wayside cottages well 
into the suburbs of the city itself. The cottages were 
succeeded by mansions, the national highway by a 
broad boulevard that led down to a central square 
near the meeting-place of the two rivers, and the first 
stage of my journey to southern Europe was ended 
Ten days had passed since my departure from Paris, 











The Development of the Transatlantic 
Steamship 
By Gustav Fi. Schwab 


(QUE traveller who crosses the Atlan- 
KA’ tic in one of the floating hotels of 
the present day, surrounded with 
every comfort and luxury that he 
enjoys on land, and carried from 
shore to shore at the rate of speed 
of an ordinary railroad train, does 
not realize what the conditions were 
seventy years ago, when sails were 
the only motive power; nor does he appreciate the 
difficulties and obstacles that have been met and over- 
come in accomplishing these wonderful achievements 
in ocean navigation. We are prone to smile at the 
archaic prototypes of our modern steamships, at their 
diminutive size, their clumsy build, their huge paddle- 
boxes, and their single slender smoke-pipe, but we do 
not stop to think of the few brave men of those days 
who, undaunted by the opposition and ridicule of most 





which occupied a period of twenty-five days. As a 
matter of fact, however, the Savannah was a full- 
rigged packet-ship to which had been added a small 
one-cylinder steam-engine turning two paddle-wheels 
which were set in motion in smooth water when the 
wind failed. For two-thirds of the way across, the 
Savannah depended solely upon her sails; and, as 
shown by Mr. Lawrence Irwell, in his “ Brief History 
of Ocean Steamships,” published in the Marine Re- 
view and Marine Record in 1902, the log of this sup- 
posed steamship is full of such entries as: “ At 8 A.M, 
tacked to westward, got steam up and it came to blow 
fresh’; “stopped wheels to clean the clinkers out of 
the furnace’; “ started wheels,’ and similar expres- 
sions, which showed that the Savannah was not a 
steamship in the sense in which we employ that term, 
but a sailing-vessel equipped with an auxiliary engine. 

The credit of having been the first vessel propelled 




















The “Bremen,” the first North German Lloyd steamship which was commissioned in 1857 


of their’ fellows and undismayed by repeated failure 
and by lack of patronage, persisted in their efforts to 
supplant sail by steam, and who finally, by sheer pluck 
and perseverance, adding improvement after improve- 
ment in the construction of propelling engines and 
hulls, sueceeded in these efforts. When the first ex- 
periments were being made in transatlantic steam 
navigation, the opinions of most people were voiced 
by an eminent citizen of Liverpool, who, in the year 
1835, publicly announced that the project of making 
the voyage directly under steam between Liverpool 
and New York was perfectly chimerical, and that they 
might as well talk about making a voyage from New 
York or Liverpool to the moon. This worthy gentle- 
man gave as the reason for his sweeping denial of the 
possibility of the successful application of steam to 
navigation across the ocean the utter inability of ves- 
sels to carry the fuel required. Aside from the wide- 
spread prejudice against the employment of steam in 
transatlantic voyaging, the early pioneers in this im- 
provement met with a lack of appreciation on the 
part of travellers and shippers of the facilities offered 

an obstacle that in the beginning of steam naviga- 
tion often caused failure. 

lt has been generally supposed that the first steam- 
ship to cross the Atlantic was the Savannah, in the 
year 1819, on a voyage from Savannah to Liverpool, 


by steam to cross the Atlantic Ocean would appear to 
belong to a vessel built in 1831 in Quebee by a Scotch- 
man, engined in Montreal, and named after King 
Wilham IV., the Royal William, After trading be- 
tween Quebee and Halifax for a year the Royal Will- 
iam, owing to the depression in business due to the 
Canadian cholera epidemie in 1832, was sold at 
sheriff’s sale, when she was bought by some business 
men of Quebec, who determined to send her to England 
for sale. Leaving Quebee on August 4, 1833, vid Pictou, 
Nova Scotia, the Royal William arrived in London in 
twenty-five days. having, as her captain wrote, 
steamed the whole way. Her dimensions were: length 
over all, 176 feet; breadth of beam inside paddle-boxes, 
29 feet 4 inches; outside paddle-boxes, 43 feet 10 
inches; depth of hold, 17 feet 9 inches; and coal capac- 
itv, about 330 tons. with side-lever engines of 200 
nominal horse-power. After a short career in the 
Portuguese trade she became a Spanish war-vessel, in 
which capacity she was active for a number of years. 

Although the Royal William may justly claim the 
distinetion of having been the first steamship to cross 
the Atlantic Ocean, and thus to have shown the way 
for others to follow, the establishment of a regular 
steamship service between the Old and the New World 
met with little encouragement. According to an in- 
teresting article on transatlantic steamships in the 


Nautical Gazette of May 5, 1904, the general verdict, 
as founded upon the experience in the use of steam 
in the government service of Great Britain, seemed 
at that period to be as follows: “To accomplish a 
voyage of the same length as that across the Atlantic, 
two tons of coal will be used for each horse-power 
of the engines; that is to say, if the engines are of 
300 horse-power, they will consume 600 tons of fuel 
before they reach the terminus of a 3,000-mile voyage. 
But a spare supply must also be carried to provide 
against accident or delay, so that the quantity must 
be raised to 700 tons. On the other hand, if the ton- 
nage of the vessel be more than four times its horse- 
power, the latter will be inadequate to its propulsion 
at the ordinary rate of steamships. The tonnage of 
the vessel, therefore, could not exeeed 1,200; and, 
after making allowance for cabins, machinery, boilers, 
ship’s stores, ete., the space left for fuel would not 
contain more than 500 tons, which would all be con- 
sumed before the vessel arrived within 500 miles of 
the Atlantic coast.” It was argued, therefore, by 
scientific authorities that a steamship, to be able to 
cross the Atlantic, must either be accompanied by a 
tender containing a supply of coal, or must rely upon 
a coal depot established somewhere on the ocean. 

In the face of such arguments it must be admitted 
that it required great strength of mind and courage 
to pursue the plan of a regular steamship service 
across the Atlantic. Some Bristol merchants who 
were distinguished by these qualities made up their 
minds that practice was better than theory, and in 
1837 set about constructing a wooden steamship to 
which they gave the name of Great Western, 230 feet 
long, with 60 feet beam and 450 horse-power, of 1,340 
tons, and equipped with paddle-wheels. Although her 
sailing day and the elegance with which she was fitted 
up were announced in advance, only seven passengers 
could be prevailed upon to embark upon this vessel, 
her unusual size giving rise to apprehensions in the 
minds of many as to her safety. Three days before 
she left Bristol for New York, the Sirius, a smaller 
vessel, 178 feet long, of 703 tons and 320 horse-power, 
also built of wood and moved by paddle-wheels, em- 
ployed in the trade between London and Cork, left the 
latter port for New York. Both vessels met with 
heavy weather. The Sirius had the start by about 
700 nautical miles, but was the slower vessel, as her 
speed did not exceed eight knots an hour, whereas 
the Great Western had made eleven knots an hour on 
her trial trip. The race across the Atlantic, the first 
transatlantic steamship race, ended in the victory of 
the Sirius, which arrived at Sandy Hook in the eve- 
ning of April 22, 1838, reaching the city the follow- 
ing morning. At 3 p.m. on April 23d the Great 
Western came up the bay to her anchorage, her voyage 
having occupied fourteen days. The average of the 
Great Western was 186%% nautical miles per day, that 
of the Sirius 130%; the hourly average of the Great 
Western, 73%, knots; that of the Sirius,hardly 5% 
knots. 

Whereas the Sirius was found to be unavailable for 
the Atlantie service, and was therefore used for the 
purpose of opening communication between London 
and St. Petersburg, Russia, the Great Western re- 
mained in regular service between Bristol and New 
York until 1847, when she was sold to the Royal Mail 
Steamship Company, on which line she ran until 1857, 
when she was broken up. The performance of the 
Great Western and the Sirius conclusively established 
the supremacy of steam in the development of the 
future navigation of the Atlantic, and sounded the 
knell of the old sailing passenger packet ships. 

These pioneer steamers were followed in 1839 by 
the British Queen, built on the Thames, and engined 
on the Clyde. This steamship was of larger dimen- 
sions than the Great Western, measuring 275 feet in 
length, with 61 feet beam including paddle-boxes, and 

“27 feet depth of hold. Her tonnage was 2,016, and 
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The pride of the North German Lloyd, the express 


steamship “ Kronprinzessin Cecilie,” passing New York’s skyscrapers on the way to her pier 
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her horse-power 500. Although on her first voyage 
from Portsmouth to New York, July 12, 1839, she car- 
ried a full complement of passengers and 800 tons 
cargo, reaching New York in 14%, days, she made only 
a few round trips, as lack of business, both in passage 
and freight, rendered her unprofitable to her owners, 
who sold her to the Belgian government in the year 
1841. A sister ship of the British Queen, the Presi- 
dent, built by the owners of that vessel, made her 
first voyage to New York in the fall of 1840, and on 
her return voyage from New York met with very 
heavy weather which forced. her to return to New 
York three days after sailing thence in order to re- 
plenish her coal-supply. The President left New York 
on her last voyage March 10, 1841, for Liverpool, with 
twenty-three passengers, and was never heard from 
since that date. 

The Great Western Steam Navigation Company, the 
enterprising owners of the (ireat Western, now con- 
ceived the startling idea of constructing a steam-vessel 
of iron, to be named the Great Britain, and originally 
to be provided with paddle-wheels, but finally built 
with a screw propeller as her motive power—it is al- 
leged owing to difficulties encountered in securing 
forgings for her paddle shafts. This vessel’s tonnage 
was 2,975, her length 322 feet, her beam 51 feet, and 

















The main dining-room on the “George Washington,” 
the largest German steamer afloat. Due in New York 
on June 20 


her depth 31 feet; her engines were of 1.000 horse- 
power, acting on a six-bladed iron propeller’ 15 feet 
6 inches in diameter. The engines consisted of four 
cylinders 88 inches in diameter. The propeller shaft 
was driven by four endless chains passing around a 
drum. After a few voyages between Liverpool and 
New York the Great Britain ran ashore on the Irish 
coast on her homeward trip, but was finally floated, 
sold, and placed in the trade between Liverpool and 
Australia. The company that had owned her was 
cbliged to liquidate, owing to poor returns from the 
steamship business. 

Another spasmodic attempt to establish a regular 
transatlantic steamship service was made by a British 
company that chartered one steamer, the Royal Will- 
iam, of 617 tons, and 276 horse-power, for a few pas- 
sages between Liverpool and New York in 1838 and 
1839, and bought another steamer, the Liverpool, of 
1,150 tons and 461 horse-power, which, after making 
six voyages to New York, was sold to the Peninsular 
and Oriental Steamship Company, in whose service 
she was wrecked in 1846. 

These initial efforts were not calculated to encourage 
new enterprise in transatlantic steamshipping. There 
was still a wide-spread prejudice against iron as a 
material for ship construction on account of the danger 
of eorrosion and of compass deviation, as well as 
much doubt on the subject of the profitable employ- 
ment of steam in the propulsion of vessels. 

The results of the experiments in introducing steam- 
ships on the Atlantic led Mr. Samuel Cunard, of 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, who was an owner of sailing- 
vessels trading from Boston and New Foundland to 
Bermuda, to consider the establishment of a regular 
mail steamship line across the Atlantic Ocean, to take 
the place of the unreliable sailing-vessel service. It 
is said that Mr. Cunard had examined with interest 
the performances of the Royal William, built in Que- 
bee in 1831, when she periodically called at Halifax, 
and that the results obtained by that vessel convinced 
him of the ultimate supremacy of steam over sail in 
ocean navigation. At this time the British govern- 
ment, impressed with the possibilities of steam on the 
ocean, decided to create a regular mail service with 
Halifax and Boston, in view of the irregular character 
of the steamship service then conducted by private 
capital. The Admiralty, therefore, advertised for a 
contract mail service, and gave Mr. Cunard the oppor- 
tunity for which he was waiting. He went to Eng- 
land to prosecute his scheme, securing the co-opera- 
tion of Mr. George Burns, of Glasgow, and Mr. David 
Maclver, of Liverpool, who were also ship-owners, and 
who soon perceived the sound basis of Mr. Cunard’s 
plans. With their aid Mr. Cunard succeeded in 
cbtaining financial support. 
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Against the competition of the Great Western 
Steam Navigation Company, Messrs. Cunard, Burns, 
and Maclver, through the advantageous terms they 
offered, succeeded in obtaining this mail contract, 
which was to be performed by four steamers, at first 
running monthly, then fortnightly, between Liverpool, 
Halifax, and Boston, for a lump sum of $300,000 per 
annum, afterward raised to $500,000, and in 1848 
to $725,000, when the service was made a weekly one, 
alternating between Boston and New York vid Halifax. 
This service was a few years later changed to a direct 
service between Liverpool and Boston, and Liverpool 
and New York. The first steamship despatched by 
the British and North American Royal Mail Steam 
Packet Company, familiarly known as the Cunard 
line, under this contract was the Britannia on July 
4, 1840, from Liverpool. The Britannia was a wooden 
vessel, propelled by paddle-wheels, and capable of 
maintaining a speed of about 81% knots an hour. Her 
length was 207 feet, her displacement about 2,000 
tons; her engine developed about 750 horse-power, 
and she consumed about 40 tons of coal per day, 
or nearly five pounds of coal per indicated horse- 
power. Following the Britannia the Cunard Com- 
pany constructed several additional wooden steamers, 
the last one built of this material being the Arabia, 
of 2,400 tons and 2,900 indicated horse-power. In the 
fifties the prejudice against iron had been overcome, 
‘and iron steamships then became the rule rather than 
the exception. The first iron steamship of the Cunard 
Company was the Persia, built in 1855, followed by 
the Scotia in 1862, both still equipped with paddle- 
wheels. ° 

On the Continent of Europe the establishment of a 
regular British transatlantic mail steamship service 
was followed with interest, and in 1845 the merchants 
of Bremen, Germany, with the co-operation of the 
United States Consul, Dudley A. Man, in Bremen, 
took up the project of steam connection between 
Bremen and New York. The result of these efforts 
was the formation of the Ocean Steam Navigation 
Company, which opened a regular line of steamships 
between the two ports, in 1847, under a mail contract 
with the United States government, at a compensation 
of $200,000 per annum. ‘Two wooden steamers were 
built for this service, the Washington and the Her- 
mann, about 230 feet long, with 39 feet beam, and pro- 
pelled by paddle-wheels. The financial returns of 
this enterprise were unsatisfactory; and when Con- 
gress, in 1857, refused to continue the mail subsidy, 
the steamers were withdrawn and employed in the 
Pacific. 

Another Continental venture was the establishment 
by an American company, the New York and Havre 
Steam Navigation Company, of a line between New 
York and Havre, calling at Southampton, in 1848, 
under a mail contract with the United States govern- 
ment for $150,000 per annum. This line consisted of 
the Franklin and the Humboldt, 263 feet in length, 
with 42 feet beam, and 2,183 tons. Both steamships 
were wrecked early in their career, and were replaced 
by the Arago and Fulton, about 283 feet in length, 
with 40 feet beam, which ran until the breaking out 
of the Civil War, in 1861, when the United States 
government took both vessels. 

The New York and Liverpool United States Mail 
Steamship Company, popularly known as the Collins 
line, was established in 1847 by E. K. Collins, in 
competition with the Cunard line. This line received 
a mail subsidy, at first of $385,000, and later on of 
$858,000, from the United States government, and 
operated four wooden paddle-wheel steamers—the At- 
lantic, Pacific, Arctic, and Baltic. The Arctie was 
run into by a French steamer in 1854, and sunk; the 
Pacific left Liverpool for New York on September 23, 
1856, and was never heard from again. The Atlantic 
and Baltic were afterward placed on the line to 
Panama, and were taken by the United States govern- 
ment for use in the Civil War. A fifth steamer, the 
Adriatic, built in 1857, only made one trip, and was 
then laid up and finally sold. 

The famous Great Eastern, the conception of the 
celebrated designer and engineer Brunel, built at the 
end of the fifties, was a marvellous creation for those 
times, for her length was twice that of any steamship 


theretofore built. her tonnage five times greater, and © 


On a draught of thirty feet she 


her power double. 
The Great Eastern, unfortu- 


displaced 30,000 tons. 


‘nately, as a passenger and freight steamship, did not 


pay her expenses. She was probably ahead of her 
time. After making a few voyages across the Atlantic 
she was utilized in laying ocean cables, and ended her 
days transformed into a museum. 

The Hamburg-American Packet Company, of Ham- 
burg, Germany, established in the year 1847 as a sail- 
ing-packet line between Hamburg and’ New York, 
following the trend of ocean navigation, placed in 
service, in 1856, two iron serew steamships, the Borus- 
sia and the Hammonia, of 2,026 tons, 375 nominal 
horse-power, and a length of 320 feet, with 38 feet 
beam, which made the voyage from Hamburg to New 
York in fourteen to fifteen days. These pioneer steam- 
ships were quickly followed by others, until in 1867 
the company owned ten transatlantic steamships. 
Fortnightly departures were established in 1860, and 


this was in a few years followed by a regular weekly _ 


service. 

The first company definitely to adopt the screw as 
propelling power was the Liverpool and Philadelphia 
Steamship Company, known as the.Inman line. The 
screw steamship City of Glasgow, built on the Clyde 
in 1850, was purchased by this company in 1854, and 
was followed by the steamers Pioneer and City of 
Manchester, built in the United States—the first 
American transatlantic screw steamers. Other 
steamers were built, and a regular service was main- 
tained by the Inman line between Liverpool and 
Philadelphia and New York, respectively. 

Under the leadership of Hermann Henrich Meier, 
a prominent merchant. and. public-spirited citizen of 
Bremen, Germany, the North German Lloyd, Bremen, 
was organized in. the year 1857, for the purpose of 
conducting regular steamship communication - with 
Juropean and. transatlantic countries, combined: with 
marine underwriting. and- a towage business on the 
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River Weser. The new company began operations 
with four iron screw steamships which were ordered 
to be built in Scotland and England for the transat- 
lantic service between Bremen and New York. Three 
smaller screw steamships were also acquired for a 
line between Bremen and British ports. The Bremen, 
334 feet long, with 42 feet beam, and 700 horse-power, 
inaugurated the service on June 19, 1858, arriving in 
New York after a voyage of fifteen days. She was 
followed by the Hudson, the New York, and the Weser, 


of similar dimensions. The Hudson was burnt in 
Bremerhaven, the harbor of Bremen; and the Weser 
was so badly injured on her first voyage to New 
York that the company decided to sell her. These 


vessels were replaced by others, and additions were 

















Breakfast room of a suite on the “ George Washington” 


made to the fleet as business increased, so that in 
1867 the company was able to make the service a 
weekly one with eight steamers. 

In the further development of the ocean steamship, 
after the successful inauguration of regular steamship 
services across the Atlantic, rapid strides were made 
toward greater economy and higher efficiency. The 
first and most important of these improvements con- 
sisted in the change from the single-expansion to the 
compound engine, in which the same steam, after 
passing through one cylinder at high pressure, entered 
a second cylinder at lower pressure, passing thence 
to the condenser. At a later period the compound 
cngine gave way to the triple-expansion engine, thus 
securing still greater efliciency and economy, and to 
the quadruple-expansion engine of the present day; 
and now the claims of the steam turbine are under 
close scrutiny and investigation as the motive power of 
the future. 

Steel was adopted as the material for the construe- 
tion of steamship hulls instead of iron, resulting in 
an economy in weight and space; and another im- 
portant step was the substitution of twin screws for 
single screws—-a change that not only insured an in- 
crease in speed, but also greater safety in case of 
accident resulting in the disabling of a screw, the 
breaking of a shaft, or the loss of the rudder. The 
time of voyage has been steadily reduced by one 
steamship line after another as improvements were 
adopted in type of vessel and engine. In 1862 the 
Scotia, of the Cunard line, cut the time from Queens- 
town down to less than nine days. In 1869 the Inman 
steamship City of Brussels reduced it to less than 
eight days. In 1882 the Guion steamship Alaska held 
the record of less than seven days. The Inman steam- 
ship, City of Paris, again captured the record in 
1889, herself in turn to be distanced by the Cunard 
steamship Lucania in 1894. In 1897 the North Ger- 
man Lloyd steamship Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse 

















Bedroom suite on the “George Washington” 


carried the record down to less than six days, giving 
way to the Hamburg-American steamship Deutsch. 
land in 1900, which latter was surpassed by the North 
German Lloyd steamship Kaiser Wilhelm IJ., in 1904, 
in average speed across the ocean; and at the present 
date the record is held by the new Cunard steamships 
Lusitania and Mauretania. Competition among steam- 
ship lines and improvements in motive power may be 
expected to result in further reductions in the time 
of passage across the Atlantic as the years roll on. 
Side by side with the growth of the fast express 
steamship has proceeded the development of slower 
vessels in which the aim has been to supply an equiva- 
lent in size of vessel, comfort, roominess, and appoint- 
ments for the speed which is the distinguishing feature 
of the express steamships. Such vessels are the 
Adriatic, Baltic, and Celtic, of the White Star line; 
the Carmania and Caronia, of the Cunard line; the 
Kaiserin Auguste Victoria and Amerika, of the Ham- 
burg-American/line; the Rotterdam, of the Holland- 
(Continued on page 31.) 















































Say ROR WRITER of romance would be ac- 
ins G7 cused of libelling the legal profes- 


sion if he should create a lawyer 
who would first take for a fee the 
/ last seven dollars of a_ friendless 
immigrant woman about to become 
oy mother, her husband being in 
2 prison, and then make her sell her 
~"" bed, the only article of furniture 
left in her wretched lodging, in order to bring the 
payment for his services up to ten dollars. His in- 
vention would be called grotesque if he should make 
a lawyer take $750 from a woman who had killed 
her paramour, refuse her twenty-five dollars of it to 
enable her to escape to her native country, and after- 
ward allow her to be tried and sentenced without 
rendering her legal assistance. 

These are not imaginary incidents, however. They 
are matters of record in the courts of New York City! 
And there are scores more of cases almost as bad! 
The lawyers concerned are practising to-day in full 
professional standing! 

The first instance mentioned above grew out of the 
case of a Russian immigrant who. arrived in this 
country a year or so ago, and afterward took to wife 
a young countrywoman of his whom he had met on 
the steamer coming over. They had been married a 
little more than eight months when another woman 
appeared on the scene, also from Russia, and, claiming 
the man as her husband, had him locked up on the 
charge of bigamy. ‘The other woman, on the verge of 
maternity, penniless. and with no means of support, 
still thought of the man in prison before herself, and 
went to a lawyer to ascertain if anything could be 
done for him. Knowing full well that the charge 
against the prisoner was such that he could not help 
ler, the lawyer, nevertheless, told the woman that he 
must have ten dollars before he could take up the 
case. She went home and sold all her poor clothing, 
except what she had on, and all her furniture (all 
but the bed which was essential for the forthcoming 








Another woman appeared on the scene 


‘event) for what she could get—seven dollars. The 
lawyer took the seven dollars, but said that it was 
not enough; he must have the additional three dollars. 
She told him of her woful plight; she had sold every- 
thing she possessed except the bed; she would need 
that, for the child was to be born in a few days. He 
could see, she said with confusion, that what she was 
saying was truth. (Her condition, which would have 
inspired at least sympathy among the lowest tribe 
of savages, and, considered with her other misfortunes, 
might have excited the pity of a rat, was apparent.) 
The man of law answered that her affairs were none 
of his: he required three dollars more to go on with 
the case. In shamefaced appeal she declared that, if 
she sold her bed, her child must be born on the floor, 
for she had no friends, ne money, and no place to go. 
That did not concern the lawyer, either; he must 
have the three dollars or he could do nothing for her. 
The woman went away, sold the bed, brought the 
money to the lawyer—and he took it! And, having 
taken it, he made no effort to obtain bail for the 
prisoner, nor had he intended to when he made the 
forlorn creature strip herself of everything she pos- 
sessed to gratify his lupine rapacity. 

In the other instance referred to an Italian ter- 
magant of vicious life had killed a man during a 
quarrel in her apartment. She had been thrifty, and 
had $750 in a bank. After her arrest a lawyer offered 
his services, which she accepted. ° On her being ar- 
raigned in the police court and remanded. the lawyer, 
who “stood in” with the attachés of the court, took 


her to his own oflice and, being informed of. the 





HOW PRISONERS ARE ROBBED AND CHEATED BY THE DIS- 
HONEST LAWYERS THAT’ INFEST THE COURTS AND PRISONS 


By Frank Marshall White 
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amount of her malodorous savings, told her that he 
must have it or he would surrender her to the officers 
of the law. The woman went with him to the bank, 
drew the money, and handed it over to him, begging 
him to return twenty-five dollars of it that she might 
go in the steerage to her home in Italy. The lawyer 
refused. He had taken her to his office by connivance 
with the court attachés, and as soon as she had given 
up her money one of them appeared and _ re-arrested 
her. She was convicted, and is now serving a sentence 
of fifteen years. The 
lawyer who had_ taken 
her money did not ap- 
pear at her trial. 

Another incident in- 
volving the same sort 
of knave: A short time 
ago the newspapers had 
a story about a lady’s 
maid, who had _ been 
taken into custody -by 
the police early in the 
morning in one of 
the all-night restaurants 
along Broadway clad in 
finery she had _ stolen 
from the wardrobe of 
her mistress. The mis- 
tress had had the girl 
arrested, and she was 
committed to prison for 
trial on a charge of 
grand larceny. To _ the 
lawyer who had got hold 
of her in prison she 
gave all the money she 
had—fifty dollars. That 
was not enough, the 
shyster told her, after 
he had received the 
money. (The rogues al- 
ways take everything 
a client may have _ be- 
fore fixing a price for 
their services.) Had she no friends with money? 
he asked. The girl admitted that she had a friend 
employed in the Brooklyn Navy-Yard, who had in 
custody for her a gold watch, some jewelry, and a 
bank-book. The lawyer made her give him an order 
for those articles and a power of attorney to draw 
the money from the bank. Having absorbed these, 
he went to her for more money, in the mean time 
doing nothing at all for her professionally. Ascer- 
taining that her resources were now entirely ex- 
hausted, he inquired about her relatives; had she 
parents, brothers, sisters—any relatives? The girl 
had but one relation living, an uncle, who was a 
poverty-stricken farmer in a Western State. The 
lawyer wrote to the uncle, explaining that the niece 
would certainly go to prison for a long term unless 
money was forthcoming for. her defence; and the 
farmer sent on his little savings, which the legal 
gentleman added to his own bank account. He has 
as yet done nothing at all for the girl, who, at the 
time of writing, is still in prison awaiting trial. — 

Stories of this nature might be related ad infinitum, 
On a single day, while the writer was investigating 
these conditions, two instances of the voracity of 
these sharks were brought to the attention of the 
magistrates—and there are a hundred cases that do 
not come to light to one that does. In both instances 
the victims were social outcasts—the one a woman 
whose undoing inspired little sympathy, the other a 
degraded male miscreant who deserved none at all. 
These wretches are easy prey for the wolves of law. 
The woman had paid a lawyer $250 to appear for 
her in court. When she was arraigned before the 
magistrate the lawyer did not appear. Another of 
the species later came in his stead, however, and de- 
manded and received one hundred dollars before he 
would go on with the case. The man in the other 
case, after having been committed to prison, was 
found by the lawyers to have something more than 
$500 in a bank. They made him give them a check 
for the entire amount, put up $200 of it as cash bail 
for him, and, dividing the balance among themselves, 
left him to his own resources. 

The New York police courts swarm with the hu- 
man vermin that fatten upon those of the miserable 
who, innocent or guilty. fall into the clutches of the 
law. About every police court in the five boroughs 
there are offices facing the temples of justice in which 
sharp-faced lawyers are awaiting their victims like 
so many spiders in their webs. From twelve to twenty 
members of the profession haunt the environs of each 
court, keen with their fellow conspirators for the 
bleeding of the unfortunate. 

The method of procedure in separating a prisoner 
from his money is something like this: On the way 
to court the policeman who has made the arrest may 
say to the victim: “ You are in a bad scrape. Have 
you got a lawyer?” In nine cases out of ten the 
prisoner has not, and the policeman goes on: “ Well, 
you'll need a pretty good one to get you out of this. 
ll send a friend of mine to see you in the court- 
room.” The corridors of the police courts are teeming 
with the lawyers and their runners, and the particular 
shyster with whom this particular policeman is doing 
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business knows as soon as a potential client is brought 
in. The prisoner is scarcely within the confines of 
the court before one of the lawyers comes up to him 
and announces himself, his first question being in- 
variably, “Have you got any money?” any available 
“ish being transferred to the keeping of counsel to 
begin with. The next question always is, ‘‘ Have you 
got any relatives or friends with money, and how much 
have they got?” Then, according to the prebabilities 
of getting more or less out of a victim, is the treat- 





forlorn creature strip herself of everything 


ment accorded him. The lawyer will say, perhaps, 
“Tecan fix this for you all right if your friends can 
raise—”’ Anything from five to a thousand dollars, or 
more, as matters may have developed. “ The police- 
man who made the arrest is a friend of mine, and 
his testimony will be in your favor, provided we can 
get enough money together to make it worth his 
while.” In case the arrest is made on a warrant the 
lawyer will claim friendship with the judge, and to 
prove it will often step up to the bench and address 
the magistrate familiarly—if he happens to be that 
kind of a magistrate. If it takes time for the victim 
to raise money the lawyer may have the case ad- 
journed until it is forthcoming, or until the fact is 
demonstrated that it is not forthcoming at all. No 
money being available, however, the police - court 
sharks have been known to go through a prisoner’s 
pockets and appropriate anything of any value at 
all, even to sleeve-links, shirt-studs, or a pocket-knife. 
They have been known to send their runners to the 
home of a prisoner to bring away his household effects, 
and the Yorkville court reporters declare that one 
of these thieves once brought to his master’s office, 
among other portable property, a baby’s milk-bottle 
and a jar of milk. 

Men and women unfamiliar with legal procedure, 
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and seeking the aid of the police courts for the redress 
of wrongs, wives beaten or deserted by their husbands, 
victims of assaults or thefts, are a source of revenue 
to the shysters. They are picked up by the lawyers 
or their runners in the corridors of the courts or 
the streets; and, unaware that justice is supposed to 
be free, like salvation, are made to pay, without the 
knowledge of the judge, anything they may have, 
from one dollar to ten, or even twenty-five dollars, 
to secure the issuance of a summons or a warrant. 

It occurs more often than not that when a lawyer 
has squeezed everything out of a client that he pos- 
sesses, and exploited his friends and relatives as well, 
he deserts him absolutely, no matter what the size 
of the retainers he may have been paid. Sometimes 
a lawyer, in these circumstances, will rid himself of 
a client who has pleaded not guilty to an indictment 
by taking him into court and altering the plea to 
guilty without consulting him. Frequently a lawyer 
who has been paid from one hundred dollars to five 
hundred dollars to secure bail for a client will allow 
him to go back to prison at the request of a_pro- 
fessional bondsman, because the latter has reached 
the limit of his property margin and wishes to sur- 
render the man who has already paid in order to 
collect from a new customer. Only a few days ago an 
elevator attendant in the Criminal Courts Building 
found a poorly dressed woman weeping in the corridor, 
who, in response to his kindly questioning, told him 
that her son in prison was to be brought up for trial 
that morning. For the lad’s defence she had paid a 
lawyer twenty-five dollars—all that she had, and she 
said that he now refused to go on with the case un- 
less she gave him twenty-five dollars more, which it 
was impossible for her to obtain. 

How are these conditions to be remedied? Ten 
grand juries have condemned the prison system of 
exploiting the unfortunate. The Prison Association 
exposed the same scheme of extortion by “ skinners, 
sharks, and shysters ” half a century ago, and asserts 
that the abuse is greater now than then. The Associa- 
tion recommends an amendment to the penal code 
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whereby lawyers shall not be able: to see prisoners 
without an order from the committing magistrate, 
suggesting that, while such action might result, in 
some cases, in the magistrates having favorites among 
members of the bar whose interests they might desire 


She gave all she had 
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to serve, any tendency in this direction would be 
checked by the publicity attending it. 

The duty of cleansing the prisons of their legal 
vermin lies between the district attorney, the Prison 
Association, and the Bar Association. The district 
attorney has made a commendable effort to break 
up the shameful system, but he is powerless to deal 
with the forces that make for the continuance of the 
evil without the co-operation of other officials. Dur- 
ing his term of office he has secured the conviction 


of twenty-one corrupt lawyers, fourteen of whom were 


tried for swindling their clients. According to the 
records, however, more than three hundred lawyers 


have appeared in the criminal courts during the last 
‘three months, and an official who is in a position to 
know is authority for the statement that certainly 
half of them pursue habitually methods that are at 
least questionable, which means that at the lowest 
estimate there are one hundred and fifty members of 
the bar practising in New York to-day who ought to 
be “ doing time.” It should be understood that, owing 
to the ignorance of the victims of the lawyers, it is 
almost impossible, through their testimony, to secure 
the conviction of offenders. The victims are easily 
frightened into the retraction of statements they may 
have made; or, once having suffered in the courts, 
one of their principal aims in life is thereafter to 
keep out of them. Very often, too, the character of 
the victims is such that no jury would accept their 
evidence. Then the shysters always have at hand 
their parasites, skilled in perjury, to counteract the 
testimony of witnesses against them. A very recent 
‘ase brought to the attention of the district attorney 
was that of a lawyer, accused by a woman of stealing 
fifty dollars from her hand-bag. Her story was that 
she had called upon the fellow, her husband being 
under arrest, and had put the bag down on his table. 
The lawyer had opened the receptacle and taken the 
money from it, refusing to return it, although she 
had not, and did not, retain him in the case. The 
matter was laid before the grand jury and the lawyer 
was indicted, but when the case came up for trial 
the woman refused to appear. She had been “ got 
at,” and now declared that she had told the lawyer 
that he might take the money. 

The Prison Association reports that the testimony 
of prisoners and their friends, who have been victims 
of the “skinners, sharks, and shysters,” furnishes 
abundant proof of these nefarious practices: but the 
association will have to do something more than make 
recommendations to the Legislature in order to effect 
results. 
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URING the month of February last the 
settlers of Jackson’s Hole, Wyoming, 
that celebrated outlaws’ stronghold in 
past days, gave of their hay to save the 
lives of the elk herds that hunger drove 
y into the settlement. 

For three weeks there had been a blinding and con- 
tinuous snowfall. Then came a thaw, which, followed 
by a renewal of the storm, served to harden the snow, 
crusting it even against the sharp stamping of elk 
hoofs. By February 8th the elk, subdued by hunger, 
had trooped down from the frozen ranges to their 
ancient feeding-grounds in the low willow lands of 
Jackson’s Hole. The Hole is a mountain valley ex- 
tending north and south some seventy miles, east and 
west from five to ten. . 

Here came elk down the Teton Pass, from the Sho- 
shone and the Grosventre mountains, from the Yellow- 
stone Park over fifty miles to the north, from the 
sources of the Green River—even from distant Mon- 
tana. Small herds arrived the 8th and 9th; by 
the 10th of February they roamed about the settle- 
ment of Jackson in thousands. Starving cows and 
dying calves came first; then lordly bulls, fear gone, 
hunger triumphant. They ate the willows as their 
forebears had done; but settlers had grubbed out many 
of the willow flats, fencing and planting them. Over 
the fences, through the fences, went the elk herds; 
they fell upon stacks of hay. 

At first the settlers were angered; hay and cattle- 
raising are two great sources of income in Jackson’s 
Hole. But then the elk were starving! Soon the 
herds crowded into the streets of Jackson. Cows and 
calves, starving and dying, lay down before the door- 
steps of the citizens. At night men slept in hay- 
stacks to keep their antlered friends from devour- 
ing and trampling them to pieces. About the 14th 
the people of Jackson’s Hole held a meeting, and 
agreed to give liberally of their hay to save the elk. 
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By A. W. North 


Making no claim to heroism, members cf no 8. P. C. A., 
no Audubon or humane society, they opened their 
barns and granaries, hauling to the starving animals 
ricks loaded down with fine alfalfa hay. 

News of the starving elk reached Cheyenne on 
February 12th. A week later the Governor of Wy- 
oming signed a bill appropriating five thousand dol- 
lars for their support. Meanwhile, Hon. D. C. Now- 
lin, a fine, grizzled veteran, for seven years Game 
Warden of Wyoming, had hurried to the Hole. I 
saw him helping load a wagon with hay for the elk. 

“How many are there?” I ventured, pointing down 
the valley to the great brown herds. 

The Warden paused a moment. 

“Twenty-five hundred in that first band. Five 
thousand in the one beyond. Twenty thousand within 
a radius of ten miles of us. Just realize it, sir, 
there are thirty-five thousand elk in this Jackson 
Hole region to-day. The unusual winter, plus the 
contraction of the range, has brought about this 
unheard-of gathering of starving elk. Better get some 
pictures, for civilized man has never seen the like of 
this before, an’ he’s slow at believing what he hasn’t 
seen.” The old chap smiled over his final statement, 
then added, “Say to people whom you meet that, we 
are doing our best, that the mountaineers here have 
shown a sure fine sentiment.” 

‘How many people are there in Jackson?” 

“Only a hundred, yet in the past ten days they 
have given the elk a hundred and fifty tons of 
hay!” 

The elk were everywhere, a great brown squadron 
of them, cows and calves, spike bulls and splendid 
many antlered bulls. We were close to them, not a 
hundred paces distant. We came. closer, perhaps fifty 
yards. Then a grand old bull threw back his noble 
head and trotted across the road before us, fifteen 
hundred followers at his heels. A thousand stood 
fast, long-eared, with dark humped shoulders, -brown- 

gray bodies and cream- 
colored rumps. 


We began to throw 











out hay. 
“Twenty elk can sub- 
sist on the feed of one 


cow,” explained the Com- 
missioner. 

Forming into cres- 
cents, the two squadrons 
swung around in our 
wake, seizing upon the 
alfalfa with avidity, 
their poor shrunken 
sides swelling out grate- 
fully. 


They seemed to have 
little fear. Only some 
of the great bulls kept 
away on the outskirts. 
But even they followed 
us longingly. Away to 
the left two cows reared 
up on their hind legs, 
striking downward  vi- 
ciously at each other 
with their fore legs, 
Many of the calves, hun- 
gry, emaciated children, 
squealed over the wel- 
come provender. 

We threw out more 








Starving elk seizing on the alfalfa hay supplied by settlers 


and more hay. 
“ Let’s give that poor 
starveling a dinner,” 
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said the Commissioner, pointing to a cow crouched 
down in a forlorn heap. 

Then I began to notice those that were down. | 
counted eleven calves and cows, mostly calves. Seven 
of these were dead. 

“ Help came too late for them.” 
sincere sadness in my companion’s 


note 
“We 


There was a 


of tone. 




















The Teton Pass, down which the elk trooped 


eouldn’t give help to all at once,” he continued, 
“and a cow elk is like a sheep. When she’s down, 
she’s down and out. No fighting grit.” 

And so it seemed, for though we revisited our first 
starveling twice, giving her abundant hay, each time 
she merely essayed to rise, paying no heed to the 
alfalfa, which the others promptly appropriated. 

The hay which we had thrown out was now gone. 


The squadrons, reuniting, stared at us hungrily. Was 
it mere imagination that made me see a_ pathetic 


thankfulness in their great sad eyes? I will not say. 
But they were very close, not sixty feet away, and 
their eyes were expressive, almost humanely expressive. 

Out went the balance of the hay. 

Regretfully we drew back. Mr. Commissioner drew 
my attention to the willows. “ The elk do love willow 
bark. It’s even more to their taste than hay. It’s 
queer about this hay feed, anyway; as soon as the 
elk appease their hunger with it they grow timid, re 
turning to the mountains and searching for willows. 


Indeed, alfalfa doesn’t seem to agree with many of 
them.” 
At ten o'clock that night, as I crossed tie square 


to my hotel, I nearly bumped into half a dozen elk. 

This morning I was about at six o’clock, ready for 
an early stage. But half of the Jackson’s Hole people 
are Mormons, and as such dearly fond of musie and 
dancing. And a dance several miles down the valley 
had sent the Jacksonians to bed in the small hours. 
Wasn’t I the only being awake? Not quite! Up 
against the drug store crowded a good fifty elk; twice 
that number stared hard at the hetel bafn; a small 
herd blocked the way to the saloon; five hundred 
more were scattered about the village. 

At 7.30 the sled-driver and I were bowling along 
the frozen road leaving Jackson. A _ half-dozen elk 
trotted along before us for a furlong. We crossed 
the Snake River on a pontoon bridge. A hundred 
yards up-stream a splendid old fellow was fording 
most deliberately. He threw "1p his great seven-point 
head and stared at us curiously. I think of him as 
my last view in Jackson’s Hole. 
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“what relation it sustains to society; 
and, second, a pressing need of revenue to cover the ex- 
penses of local government. On this subject a com- 
mittee of the National Bar Association said, in 1907: 
“The individual who misappropriates trust funds de- 
serves censure and punishment, but it is just as dis- 
honest to steal under the protection of law as without 
it; it is just. as dishonest for the State to lay unholy 
hands on trust funds’as for the individual, and the 
States-commit a monstrous injustice when they seek, 
even partially, to maintain themselves by legislative 
raids on trust funds.” 

If treated by the State as it treats some kindred in- 
terests, neither Jife-insurance accumulations nor life- 
insurance premiums would be taxed at all, beyond a 
sum sufficient to cover supervision by the State. “ But 
why should they not be taxed?” asks the legislator. 
“Why should they not bear a proper proportion of 
the entire expense of government?” The average legis- 
lator is unable to see that there is any material dif- 
ference in the transactions when one man directly 
buys a piece of real estate or stocks or a bond and 
pays for it out of his savings, and another man 
puts his savings into the premiums of a life-insur- 
ance policy, and the premiums in turn are invested 
by trustees in the same kind of securities. 

Is there, as a matter of fact, a fundamental dif- 
ference in the two transactions? I answer yes, there 
is. The man who invests his savings in a life-insur- 
ance policy has paid money into a common fund which 
is dedicated to a peculiar purpose. It is no longer 
his money. He has certain contractual rights, but 
that is all. The insured, in his premium payments, 
becomes to some extent a collectivist; in his contract 
rights under those payments he is an individualist. 
He has found the zone of harmony between these two 
great principles. His payments go into a fund the 
function of which is measurably to make good the 
loss to society which attaches to the uncertain tenure 
of other people’s lives as well as his own, and the 
steady loss which attaches to the advancing age of all. 
This he does primarily in the interest of his own 
family, but also, in an equal degree, in the interest 
of all his fellow insurers, and, by reason of the kind of 
work done, in the interest of the State. The purpose 
of this fund is like the purpose of any endowment 
which may be made by an individual for a beneficial 
or an eleemosynary purpose. If a man_ personally 
gives a large sum of money for the support of a 
hospital or a church or a school, that money, gener- 
ally speaking, is not taxed. Why not? Simply be- 
eause the State has always believed that such funds 
were so largely dedicated to the general interest of 
society that they should be relieved from taxation, 
even when invested in securities which, representing 
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private investment, would properly be subject to 
taxation. 

For the same reasons I claim that funds accumu- 
lated under level-premium __life-insurance _ policies 
should not be taxed for general revenue purposes. If 
the fund is essentially the same, except that it is 
created by many people instead of by one person, why 
should the State discriminate against it? Why, 
rather, should not the State discziminate in its favor? 

No funds which take merely the form of an endow- 
ment devoted to some eleemosynary purpose are or 
can be as effective for the benefit of society as are 
the funds which are accumulated by a standard life- 
insurance company. These funds perform a unique 
service. They represent more in value than the sum 
which could be realized at any time by their sale, or 
by the sale of an equal amount of other securities 
representing an ordinary beneficial endowment. They 
are part of a social plan singularly clever and strong. 
They are instantly available in the form of money 
at almost any point in the world where the condition 
which they are intended to relieve exists. They also 
represent the only programme by which some portion 
of the strength and breadwinning power of a man, 
prematurely taken away, can still be available for the 
protection of his family and the indirect protection 
of the State. In other words, life-insurance funds 
have a peculiar social efliciency which is lacking in 
ordinary endowments. 

The State has always treated these funds differently 
from other funds that are really kindred. The State, 
for example, never taxes the premiums of a fraternal 
or beneficial order. Why not? Solely because the 
State recognizes that the money is devoted to a pur- 
pose so worthy that other property may fairly pay 
an additional tax in order to relieve this property. 
Deposits in savings-banks are not taxed, except that 
portion which represents the surplus of such institu- 
tions, and for the same reason. 

The premiums and accumulations of level-premium 
life-insurance companies represent a combination of 
these two—fraternal insurance and savings-banks; 
they supplement and strengthen both; they substitute 
for the imperfections of the fraternal plan an exact, 
strong, and scientific programme; they so quicken 
and broaden ordinary savings as to take away their 
individualistic character and make them of value to 
general society. They leave nothing to chance. 

Yet, while the State taxes neither the premiums of 
fraternal insurance nor the accumulations of savings- 
banks outside of surplus, it taxes the premiums of 
life-insurance heavily and unequally! It taxes some 
of the investments in which life-insurance funds are 
placed. It constantly increases the burden. Under 
supervision by forty-six separate sovereign authorities, 
the policy-holder has substantially no remedy. 

Which, after all, really serves the State more 
effectively, savings-banks or life-insurance? Frater- 
nal orders or a plan of mutual self-help which is 
strong and lasting as well as just? Which has the 
stronger claim for exemption? 

Life-insurance would not complain if, through fees 
and taxation levied equally by all the States, it was 






required to pay the cost of efficient governmental 
supervision; but in the United States alone funds 
dedicated to this beneficent purpose are depleted 
annually by an amount which approximates $10,000,- 
000! This vast sum, paid into the fund I have de- 
scribed, is diverted by the various States and applied 
to the general expenses of government. 

The people of England now tax themselves directly 
in order to provide pensions for the aged. Level- 
premium life-insurance is merely a plan by which 
society itself, without charity—and assistance from 
the State is charity—may do the same thing. Eng- 
land accomplishes this highly beneficent purpose 
through general taxation. ‘The insuring publie ac- 
complish it by taxing themselves. Yet the State, by 
additional taxation, punishes this thrift and self-re- 
spect. Seeking to relieve the State of a burden which 
English society has been obliged to assume, this large 
class of citizens is heavily mulcted! 

Some enthusiasts who have a deep appreciation of 
what life-insurance means socially, advocate govern- 
mental insurance. That is not consistent with the 
genius of this country—at least not now. The ma- 
jority of men, howeyer, and nearly all those who take 
part in legislation, go to the other extreme, and be- 
cause of a lamentable lack of knowledge of what life- 
insurance is doing, or through indifference to it, avail 
themselves of this ready and easy means of raising 
revenue. The fraternal order which does its worthy 
work unscientifically and uncertainly is spared; but 
as soon as the fraternal order changes its programme 
and becomes a real life-insurance company, operating 
on well-established principles, and necessarily accumu- 
lating the funds which represent the burden of advan- 
cing years, it is no longer spared. It becomes the 
prey of the State, and is forced to carry a large por- 
tion of the burdens of government. 

The average legislator cannot get out of his mind 
the size of these accumulations. If such aeccumula- 
tions are considerable, that fact alone invites taxation. 
Whether funds accumulated by any institution are 
large or small depends solely on the extent of the 
service which it is rendering society. If one com- 
pany has only a few hundred people insured, its 
accumulations are relatively unimportant. If another 
company, operating on exactly the same plans, has a 
million people insured, and is obliged to pay ulti- 
mately two billions of dollars in the effective and 
singular way which I have described, its accumulations 
necessarily become very large; but they are no dif- 
ferent accumulations from those of the smaller com- 
pany. They are not different from the accumulations 
of the savings-banks, except that they are dedicated 
to a larger purpose. The premiums which create the 
funds are not different in their nature from the 
premiums of the beneficial or fraternal order. 

So long as the plan is unscientific, the State spares 
it. As soon as it becomes scientific, exact, and un- 
questionable, the State taxes it. There are few condi- 
tions in modern society and in the operation of gov- 
ernments that are more anomalous than these, and 
perhaps none in which the attitude of the State is 
more completely indefensible. . 





The Book 


N that precise township where the 
ancient line of the Pyncheons still 
dwells, where St.-Gaudens’ -Puritan 
holds kinship yet with the elderly 
VY inhabitants, where Browning clubs 
are now in their early fervor, and 
the atmosphere suggests much of 
that dear provincialism of early 
Boston, it is my good fortune to be 
a schoolmistress. The children of this city are the 
natural scions of a free republic. They bear the names 
that the antiquarian loves to hear. Tenacious of their 
rights and sturdy in their opinions, they follow, but 
may not be driven. Their instructor may arise to the 
proud eminence of friend and equal, but never may 
he be brooked as a superior. 

These are the children, then, to whom I present that 
remote subject, English literature, and, in the aca- 





* demic words of the syllabus, “ encourage the reading of 


good books for the enlargement and growth of the 
spirit.” The town library, famed for its courtesy and 
public spirit, provides for the relaxation of the casual 
reader a penny-a-day system for circulating the pop- 
ular novel. It features the six best sellers, and du- 
plicates largely the fictional output of all the leading 
publishers. Here it is that the academy boy and girl 
may be found daily. ‘This is the fount of all their 
imaginative activity. . 

It was a boy, hanging about the desk one recess for 
the purpose of warmly recommending to me The 
Lightning Conductor, who voiced the sentiments of his 
class by inquiring hotly why people who wrote classics 
never wrote anything interesting; why, in all common 
sense, the class could not read Beverly of Graustark 
for literary study instead of Sir Roger de Coverley; 
why on earth anybody should read Addison anyway? 
Accordingly, I looked about for some books which were 
accepted classics, or else which had ranked somewhat 
higher from a literary point of view than the lighter 
and more fleeting favorites that had so taken their 
fancy. From these I posted a list for supplementary 
reading. The perusal of one novel, one short story, 
and one poem from the list were required monthly, 
and then the children were invited to report their im- 
pressions with perfect frankness. Like all true New- 
Englanders they have convictions, and, like their fore- 
bears, it is vitally necessary to give utterance to 
them. 


and the 
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The list, prepared with no intention of being either 
typical or exhaustive, was made purposely heteroge- 
neous, in order to snare any wandering fancy possible. 
The writer cast back to her own youth to remember 
the classics she had ,embraced so passionately then, 
the ballads that had sung themselves into her memory, 
and the heroines who had identified themselves so gen- 
erously with herself. Of the older books The Arabian 
Nights, Don Quixote, The Scottish Chiefs, The Last 
of the Barons, Redgauntlet, Pride and Prejudice, Dom- 
bey and Son, The Newcomes, and Middlemarch’ were 
listed. To these classes, composed almost wholly of 
the modern boy and girl of good American birth, the 
aforementioned books were pathetically unfamiliar. 
To overcome that natural prejudice against books 
which were recommended by an Olympian, the moderns 
were represented by Daisy Miller, The Rise of Silas 
Lapham, The Virginian, Jerome, a Poor Man, The 
Prince and the Pauper, and that enchanting idyl, 
Deephaven. If herein I made concession to admit the 
less immortal, it was. that I might, if possible, attract 
every child somehow.. The short .stories included 
“The Brushwood Boy,’ Owen Wister’s “ Philosophy 
Four,’ “The Man Without a Country,” “ Marjorie 
Daw,” “The Courtin’ of Dinah Shadd,” “ The Manu- 
script Found in a Bottle,” and “ Pet Marjorie.” The 
experiment would never have been possible without 
that most generous assistance which I received from 
the publie library. 

These were undoubtedly mildly enjoyed, but the 
poems, where poetry was tolerated at all, were extraor- 
dinarily popular. The ballad was selected largely 
because of its swinging rhythm and because the story 
held the interest. Since the analogy between the 
childhood of the man and the childhood of the race 
always holds significance, and the ballad measure was 
one of the earliest forms in a people, it must and did 
follow that the ballad appealed most to the child. 
They were given “The Ballad of East and West,” 
“The Dream of Eugene Aram,” “The Lady of Sha- 
lott,” “ The Blessed Damosel,” “ How They Brought the 
Good News from Ghent to Aix,” “The Eve of St. 
Agnes,” “The Courtin’,’ “The King’s Tragedy,” and 
that sombre apologue of Robert Buchanan, “ The Bal- 
lad of Judas Iscariot.” 

For popularity among the poems, “The Ballad of 
East and West” triumphantly led the van. “The 
Ballad of Judas Iscariot,’ however, made a close sec- 
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ond, while “ The Courtin’” appealed more to the boys 
and “ The Lady of Shaloit ” to the girls. “ The Dream 
of Eugene Aram” greatly took that budding psycho- 
logical sense which is so fascinating to speculate upon 
at that age. “ The Blessed Damosel” attracted none 
so far as could be ascertained, although itself an 
adolescent product. “How They Brought the Good 
News from Ghent to Aix” was tacitly discarded as 
too childish, because, forsooth, it had been presented 
in the grades. “The King’s Tragedy” did not win 
any favor. 

Among the boys Poe was a masterly favorite and 
evidently an old acquaintance. They unconsciously 
betrayed much familiarity with his books and his life. 
They had the fixed idea that he was a desperate char- 
acter, and every story was the result of either in- 
toxication or 2 disordered mind. Needless to say, this 
belief greatly increased his prestige. 

It has seemed from time to time, however, that the 
majority of these average American children are 
neither imaginative nor romantic. In class work, the 
utilitarian in literature is surest of a hearing. 
Franklin’s Autobiography, and more especially his 
prudent sayings, clung longest in the memory, and 
sturdy interest that lagged and slumbered through 
Silas Marner awoke here and marked these maxims 
for its use. The knave, the wastrel, and the vaga- 
bond find no kinship among these youths. Poor Gold- 
smith, madcap Lamb, and the improvident Dick Steele 
are received with contumely, and derision greets any 
recital of their idiosyncrasies, and T'he Vicar of: Wake- 
field, in my experience, has never been even mildly 
liked by a class in a secondary school. They have a 
degree of sentiment, but it is emphatically different 
from the eighteenth century’s immortal species. As a 
matter of fact, they are not old enough to find any- 
thing universal in a human document that does not 
touch their own age. To this, however, I must admit 
exceptions. 

The one novel which was read universally and ar- 
dently by girl and boy was Owen Wister’s The Vir- 
ginian. It went from hand to hand impatiently, it 
was discussed at recess, covertly recommended to one 
another, quoted, imitated, and beloved. They chronicled 
their joy freely, though sometimes with a fine patron- 
age. “The Virginian took human life at sufficiently 
frequent intervals to prevent the book from becoming 
dull.” 

























N speaking of the real-estate situa- 
tion and its future it is proper to 
analyze and review some df the con- 
ditions in the past and present be- 
fore we begin to theorize as to what 
that future may be. 

During the six years prior to 
1907 the tendency, not alone in New 
York City, but all over the country, 
was toward an upward real-estate movement. The 
financial conditions of 1907, of course, retarded prog- 
ress in all developments, and as showing the working 
of the great natural law of action and reaction be- 
tween the financial and real-estate situation at that 
time, it is necessary only to give an illustration. 

Prior to that sudden depression, nearly every manu- 
factnring establishment was enjoying its greatest era 
of prosperity, and many were laying plans or had 
theni under way for the extension of their business 
by the enlargement of their plants or the addition of 
new ones, and in doing so buying more real estate. 
The banking or loaning institutions were the channels 
through which these extensions could be brought 
about. With the sudden crisis at that time, all money 
that could possibly be called in was withdrawn, and 
this compelled a great many of the manufacturing 
companies throughout the United States not alone to 
suddenly stop all their plans for enlarging their 
business, but forced not a few of them to close down 
altogether. The next step in the downward scale 
was that the great mass of employees who were thrown 
out of employment instead of drawing, as they were 
preparing to do, on their savings accounts to buy 
homes for themsclves or to secure more land as an 
investment for part of their savings, were compelled 
to draw on these reserve accounts for their necessary 
wants. 

At that time there was no leader who would dare 
to name the time when prosperous conditions would 
be restored. It is plain to see how these conditions 
mightily affected real estate. 

As to the present, we have worked through these 
unfortunate conditions, and we are again in full swing 
toward the great upward movement of prosperity. 
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By Joseph P. Day 


Practically all the factories have reopened, and most 
of them are again working on full time. Financial in- 
stitutions are now even going out of their way to 
secure good loans. The rate of interest on mortgages 
has been decreased. The building-loan operation 
market is again active, and as a still better barometer 
of conditions, people are not alone beginning to in- 
quire about real estate, but are actually making 
purchases for investment. It will not be the fault 
of present conditions if there is not a rapid rise in 
realty values to the level they attained two years 
ago. True, going through such an experience as that 
we have just passed, there was more or less elimina- 
tion of investors who did not use proper judgment or 
who were poorly advised in their acquirement of real 
estate. 

The Real Estate Record and Guide says: “ The total 
amount of mortgages put out on real estate in the 
Boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx from January 
Ist to February 13th this year approximates $40,000,- 
000, as against $19,000,000 in the: same space of time 
the year before, showing more than one hundred per 
cent. increase on money put out on mortgages.” 

From the point of view of the writer, real estate 
is one of the best assets for the foundation of a 
fortune, and in New York City numerous families can 
be mentioned, like the Astors, Goelets, and Rhine- 
landers, whose present great fortunes were started in 
the acquirement of small parcels of real estate. The 
original John Jacob Astor, with one of his partners, 
began purchasing land in the lower end of Manhattan 
Island. Mr. Astor, watching the northward trend of 
the city, kept disposing of the parcels in the southerly 
part as the section built up around him, and his 
policy was to continually keep buying farther north. 
To show how much his judgment in these matters was 
better than that of his partner, the real estate held 
by his heirs to-day is worth tens of millions of dollars, 
whereas his partner, who simply kept acquiring in 
what was then the southern portion of New York, 
although his heirs are worth many millions of dollars, 
did not accumulate anything like the fortune which 
the Astor estate controls. 

Another illustration of foresight and judgment in 





The Opportunity in New York Real Estate 


the acquirement of real estate was brought to light 
by the recent death of Mary G. Pinkney. A great part 
of the estate she inherited from Archibald Watt, who 
acquired in 1826 a part of the John Delancey farm. 
Mr. Watt paid for this farm $62,500, or an average 
price of $1,562.50 a square block. The estimated value 
of a block to-day is around $750,000, and when Mrs. 
Pinkney’s will was offered for probate the value of 
the then remaining real estate was stated to be worth 
$10,000,000, 

Transportation facilities, of course, have a great 
deal to do with the enhancement of real-estate values. 
With New York City as an example again, there were 
some cabbage farms ten miles out on Long Island, 
which only seven years ago were selling for $300 an 
acre, and which to-day are being disposed of at from 
$3,000 to $10,000 an acre. With the announcement of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad’s great plans for improve- 
ment of its terminal and trackage to extend through 
Long Island, farmers who did their own truck-driving 
of their garden produce into New York, suddenly woke 
up to the fact that they were very wealthy men, by 
reason of these proposed transit improvements which 
to-day are being actively carried through. The same 
thing can be said about the Island of Manhattan itself, 
where the same conditions existed at the northern end 
of New York City. 

New Jersey is soon to see a great upward move- 
ment, with the centralization of practically all the 
railroads running through that State into the Hudson 
Terminal, or commonly ealled MeAdoo tunnel systems 
into Cortlandt Street, and Thirty-third Street and 
Broadway, New York. Prior to the installation of 
the tunnels between New York City and New Jersey, 
the conditions of transit conveyance were practically 
the same as obtained nearly a hundred years ago, 
when the first ferrvyboat was built and began to cross 
the Hudson River. This tunnel system, through the 
great transportation system which is outlined, is going 
to tremendously increase and benefit real estate in all 
sections of the sister State, by bringing them closer 
to the great metropolis, New York City. 

With the complete resumption of business activity, 
real-estate prosperity is at hand. 
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By George Jean Nathan 


REE of kangaroo, boiled salt horse, 
Jinink soup, filet of cinnamon __ bear, 
vrilled whale blubber, boa-constrictor 
cutlets—such are the items upon the 


menu of the Club of Queer Appetites 





vals and eats a hearty meal—and enjoys it! 

While seated around a camp fire in the north of 
Canada eight vears ago a group of sportsmen, smack- 
ing their lips over the unusual dish of baked musquash, 
conceived the idea of holding a dinner in New York 
City every year at which there should be served the 
rarest. and oddest dishes that hunters could gather 
from the four corners of the earth. 
These men, who had hunted in for- 
ests far and wide, agreed that some 
of the best and most appetizing food 
they had ever eaten was 
that which laymen con 
sidered hors de cuisine as 
well as out of the ques 
tion, but which they knew, 
from camp experience in 
strange countries, to be 
just the opposite. In the 
group of sportsmen were 
Dr. G. Lenox Curtis, who 
has had twenty years of 
hunting experience in Can- 
ada and Mexico, Dr. Rob- 
ert T. Morris, who has 
made many expeditions 
into Labrador and the 
Hudson Bay country, and 
Leander 'T. Chamberlain, the African 
traveller. 

Upon their return to New York 
these men, acting with C. G. D. Rob- 
erts, W. H. Drummond, M. T. Bogert, 
Ernest Thompson Seton, and others 
interested in the world of hunting, 
organized “The Canadian Camp” 
and, with three hundred and _ fifty 
sportsmen from all over the globe in at- 
tendance, held their first dinner in Madison 
Square Garden. At present there are one 
thousand members who sit down to the 
*Camp’s” dinners, which have been made © semi- 
annual. 

A glance over the menus that have been provided 
for these various camp-fire feasts discloses what is 
undoubtedly as weird a collection of seemingly im- 
possible dishes as could be conjured up. Fried alli- 
gator, baked skunks, boa - constrictor fricassee, fried 
rattlesnake, roasted Amazon monkey, broiled Pacific 
Ocean whale, grilled whale blubber, baked Winnipeg 
poreupine, field-mouse stew, and roast catalo have 
been among the piéces de résistance. Despite the fact 
that doubt has sometimes been expressed as to the 
authenticity of these dishes, it is stated positively by 
the officers of the organization that the food served 
is always genuine. And when it is chronicled that 


on the directing board of the organization there ap- 
pear such names as Henry van Dyke, Cy Warman, 


Lieutenant-General Nelson A. Miles, Admiral Dewey, 
Rear-Admiral Evans, Earl Grey, Sir Louis Jetté, L F, 





Brown, Robert E. Peary, Robert Bell, and the Earl 
of Minto, and that many well-known sportsmen and 
physicians are among those who belong to the “* Camp,” 
the serious foundation of the organization is made 
evident. 

Huntsmen in Africa discovered that fried rattle- 
snake was just as edible as frogs’ legs, and that baked 
















Some menus of the Canadian Camp Club’s dinners. 

Among the dishes served are broiled whale, roast 

monkey, baked porcupine, boa-constrictor cutlets, 

puree of mink, filet of bear, kangaroo soup, seal 
flippers, and boiled salt horse 


monkey meat tasted like wild goose. Arctie explorers 
found that whale meat, properly cooked, was as good 
as the best tenderloin steak. Poreupine meat, it 
was learned, was not unlike veal; and from these dis- 
coveries there resulted the similar elaborated dishes 
that were served at the * Camp’s” dinners. It is in- 
teresting to note that Persian-lamb stew was _ first 
served at a “Camp” banquet six years ago, and has 
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been introduced into several metropolitan hotels with- 
in the last year. 

Roast catalo (a cross between a buffalo and a cow), 
provided by Col. C. J. Jones, was served, for the first 
time in public, at the banquet in February, 1906. 
Filet of Bornean rhinoceros, the gift of Prince Henry 
of Prussia, was served at the dinner held in March, 
1905. Newfoundland-seal flippers, presented by Jus- 
tice W. J. Carroll, of the Supreme Court, St. John’s, 
and tiger steaks, sent by Prince Louis of Battenberg 
by special messenger from H.M.S. Prince of Wales, 
were eaten at the November, 1907, feast. At the 
latter, also, coffee from the Roosevelt (for one year 

within 492 miles of the north pole), 

presented by Commander Peary, was 

served. Boa-constrictor cutlets, fur- 

nished by Alvah D. James, and man- 
eater from Tsavo, given by 
Colonel Paterson, were 
among the dishes at the 
dinners during the last 
two years. 

Mr. Roosevelt, who has 
shown considerable inter- 
est in the “Camp,” has 
promised to send it some 
elephant meat from Africa, 
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Seventh, Annual Dinner 4 ed ‘ and ° Commander Peary 
Mh natn RO Ny promised that he would 
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Sy SSK, Ani, “hme, Camp,” discovered a species of the 
Seat Pea plant while in Mexico two years ago 


that contained an albuminous fluid 

that was both tasty and healthful. 

This plant has been partaken of at 

two of the dinners. Dr. Curtis is au- 
thority for the statement that he has fre- 
quently served muskrat and beaver in his 
home, and that his family have found the 
meat just as palatable as have the sports- 
men. “ Almost everything is edible,” he says, “and 
a lot of the things that are supposed not to be are in 
reality the most appetizing of all.” 

Aside from the mentioned piéces de résistance that 
have graced the ‘“ Camp’s”’ banquet tables there have 
been numerous other dishes which the sportsmen have 
considered not at all unusual, but which a man ac- 
customed to the every-day table-d’héte life would re- 
gard as peculiar, to say the least. Among these hors- 
Ueuvre, as they might respectfully be termed, there 
have appeared such preparations as mountain lamb 
(with horns) @ la Edward VII., purée of kangaroo, 
boiled salt horse in campers’ style, purée of Indiana 
raccoon, Lake Champlain frost fish, roast Kentucky 
wild turkey, mink soup, escalopes of black sea bass, 
filet of cinnamon bear, roast Japanese Okito duck, 
lumber-camp cheese, Newfoundland-rabbit pie, spitted 
Vancouver Island banded pigeons, Lake Martindale 
trout,-wild-lily bulbs, wild celery, and Indian turnips. 
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THE SENATORIAL SUBWAY. AN AUTOMOBILE TO 
CARRY <NATORS THROUGH THE TUNNEL BETWEEN 
THE CAPITOL AND THEIR NEARBY OFFICE BUILDING 


“LENDING A HAND” TO LAUNCH THE WRIGHT AEROPLANE AT PAU, FRANCE. THE “ HELPER” IN THE FUR 
COAT IS LORD NORTHCLIFFE, AND NEXT IN LINE ON HIS RIGHT IS THE H ARTHUR J. BALFOL THE 
BRITISH WAR OFFICE HAS ASKED THE WRIGHT BROTHERS TO GIVE A DEMONSTRATION IN ENGLAND THE FIGURE OF A HORSE CONSTRUCTED BY PHILADEL- 
PHIA CAVALRY VETE NS OF THEIR CIVIL WAR EQUIP- 
MENT OF CARBINES, REVOLVERS, AND TIIE LIKE 


ELMER W. LORING, PRESIDENT TAFT’S FAVORITE GOLF 

CADDIE AT HOT SPRINGS, VIRGINIA, WHOM HE HAS 

SENT TO THE UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA, TILE PLAYER THE FIRST FILIPINO SAILORS IN THE UNITED STATES NAVY, WHO SHIPPED AT MANILA ABOARD THE BAT- 
ON THE RIGHT IS POSTMASTER-GENERAL HITCHCOCK TLESHIP “ KANSAS”? WHEN SHE WAS ON HER WORLD-GIRDLING VOYAGE WITH THE BATTLESHIP FLEET 


THE BUZZARDS OF VERA CRUZ, MEXICO, WHICH ARE SELF-AP- RIDING ASTRIDE AT HAWAII. ONE OF THE INTER-ISLAND PRINCE 
P TED AND VALUABLE ASSISTANTS TO THE STREET-SWEEPERS THIS YEAR’S FLORAL PARADE AT HONOLULU IN HER FLOWING, DIVIDED SKIRT 


CHIPS FROM THE WORLD’S WORKSHOP 


ODDS AND ENDS OF INTEREST AT HOME AND ABROAD 
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“NOW, FIRST CONSIDER, UNCLE, I'M THE BIRD THAT LAID THAT GOLDEN EGG 
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OU DO TOO MUCH CARVING ON MY ANATOMY, YOU MAY SPOIL THE BRAND OF FRUIT” 
£ W. KEMBLE 
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AND IF THE CARD YOU HOPEFULLY FINESSE 


By THE Fourrm HAND—youR SMILES ARE SOMEWHAT LEss! 


THE RUBAIYAT OF BRIDGE 
By Carolyn Wells 


BUT IF IN VAIN DOWN ON THE STUBBORN SCORE 


How THEN,—WHEN 


CAPTURE THE TRICK,—YOUR PARTNER SMILES! On, YEs! YoU GAZE; AND MAKE IT No TRUMPS, JUST ONCE MORE,— 
AND YOU SMILE Broapiy! But IF IT BE CAUGHT With StrReENGTH «tN Every Suit. Bur witn No Acr,— 


DUMMY CALMLY LAYs DOWN Four! 








FROM THE NEW YORK GADFLY, 
ISSUE OF APRIL FIRST 


SOREN ATOR CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW 
37 resigned yesterday. 

rN Hon. William Jennings Bryan has 
accepted the position of General 
G5 Counsel to the United States Beef 
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Col. Theodore Roosevelt, late of 


~““ rican trip, to accept the Presidency 
of Haiti, on a salary of two dollars a word for all his 
Presidential Messages. 

Mr. Booker T. Washington was the recipient of a 
dinner, at Washington, last night, from his friend Sen- 
ator Tillman. 

Mr. Fingy Connors, of Buffalo, has joined the staff 
of The Outburst as a contributing subscriber, and will 
have charge of the department of Belles Lettres. 

Governor Hughes has purchased a large stock-farm 
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up near Syracuse, and will go in for the breeding of 
fast horses at the close of his administration. 

The Grand Council of Tammany Hall has just 
passed a resolution authorizing the annual payment 
of ten per cent. of its receipts to the Conscience Fund. 

The American residents of London will present Am- 
bassador Reid with a handsomely bound copy of The 
Simple Life on the oceasion of his retirement from 
office. 


THE OBLIGING PRESIDENT 


DurtnG a short-lived revolution, there came to be 
the head of the government in a little Central-Amer- 
ican republic a man who was above all things cour- 
teous, and who was. moreover, very anxious to gain 
the good-will of the foreign consuls. One of the latter, 
having heard that a certain countryman of his had 
died, addressed a note to the head of the new govern- 
ment, in which he stated that his own government 
would be grateful for a certificate of death of the 
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individual in question. A few days later the consul 
received the following communication: 


“ Esteemed Sefior, I blush to say that I cannot at 
present comply with your Excellency’s request for a 
death certificate of the man named. I sent my sol- 
diers, but he got away, to my shame. I shall use 
every effort to catch him, however, and hope to send 
your Excellency the desired certificate at an early 
date.” 


Needless to say, the consul lost no time in con, 
municating to the obliging President the information 
that the certiticate was undesired, in view of the fact 
that the individual was able to “ get away.” 


CAN THEY? 
(“Can Americans talk?” asks Mr. John B. Yeats, in 
Harper’s Weekly.) 
“Can we talk?” Well, we should guess, sir, 
That the answer must be, * Yes, sir,” 
For the Yankee is a talker from the start. 
His complete vocabulary 
Is a thing extraordinary, 
And you'll find his epigram is rather tart. 


When you get him on an outing 
Where there’s half a chance for spouting 
He’ll be equal to his opportunity ; 
And whene’er he’s out a-stumping, 
Why, he keeps his voice a-humping 
Till his audience is velling, “ C. Q. D!” 


For another Talking Winner 
Just attend some public dinner 
When they have their After-Dinner speakers out— 
Try to sit and calmly listen 
While their paragraphs are hissin’ 
Like an endless stream of water from the spout! 


If you still need satisfaction 
Of our Yankee’s vocal action, 
Take a train ’most any time for Washington, 
And in Congress take your station 
While the Statesmen of this Nation 
Are dilating on the deeds that we have done! 


We've likewise our Clubs for Women— 
Spite of their falals and trimmin’ 

In our ladies you will meet your Waterloo. 
If you really want a corker 
As a steady Al Talker, 

We will bet upon the ladies, ten to two! 


There’s no need of more rehearsing 
Of our virtues in conversing. 
On our critics we have surely got the drop. 
Their objections all are bubbles, 
For the chiefest of our troubles 
In conversing is we don’t know how to stop! 
Horace Dopp GaSsTIT, 
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A USEFUL INVESTMENT 


Xs 


if these Maxim si- 

lencers were to prove 
themselves worthy of 
their name by forever 
silencing a number of 
maxims that have long 
since outgrown their use- 
fulness. ‘‘ Water won’t 
flow uphill,” for in- 
stance. Any man who 
has ever sat on the 
deck of an ocean steamer 
on a stormy day and 
seen ton after ton of water flow uphill till it over- 
topped the smoke-stack a hundred times an_ hour, 
knows how absolutely false is any such statement as 
this. Then there is “A bird in the hand is worth 
two in the bush.?’ How preposterous that is! What 
man with ten canary-birds in hand wouldn’t willingly 
swap them off for one ecanvas-back duck or a_ nice 
juicy wild turkey in the bush, provided he was a good 
shot? If it were “A bird on toast is worth two 
in the pantry,” or “A. bird on your wife’s Easter 
hat costs more than three aviaries on the farm,” 
there might be some sense in the assertion. And, oh, 
those people that tell us that “Flies are thickest 
where the sugar is”! What idiocy! Wall Street 
sells more sugar in an hour than is grown in a year, 
and everybody knows that there are no flies on Wall 
Street! Truly, on behalf of our growing youth let 
us hope that this Maxim silencer will get busy and 
put an eternal quietus on such misleading maxims 
as these! 


OOH [' would be a fine thing 





A GENEROUS SOUL 


At the railway station of a certain Alabama town 
a number of passengers, who were waiting for a train 
long overdue, had distributed themselves on the 
platform, their feet hanging thereover. 

Presently there came along a native, a sour-faced 
individual, with a rope in his hand. It subsequently 
transpired that he was looking for a stray mule. He 
came out of the bush opposite the station and stood 
for some time looking up and down the tracks. Then 
he directed his gaze to the group of waiting passengers 
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GARDEN HOSE, 


on the platform, with their feet hanging over. He 
regarded them listlessly for quite a while, then sud- 
denly he called out: 

* Hey, there! You all!” 

“What is it?” demanded some one, startled by the 
sudden ery. 

“ Hist your feet!” 

This injunction to “h’ist” was complied with by 
all with alacrity, for, as they looked down over the 
platform, they perceived a big rattlesnake just coil- 
ing for a strike. A handy grindstone was dropped on 
the reptile, despatching it, of course; and one of the 
men thanked the native for his timely warning. 

The latter smiled grimly. “I don’t s’pose I de- 
serve much thanks,” said he, “ but some men who have 
lost a mule an’ been huntin’ for it for three days 
would have been kinder onery ’bout that snake. How- 
ever, gents, there ain’t nuthin’ mean ’bout me!” 


SOMETHING COMING TO HIM 


A very recent Secretary of State one day looked 
up from his desk and suddenly asked, 

“Do you speak Spanish, Mr. Jones?” 

“No, sir, I am sorry to say I do not,’ the clerk ad- 
dressed replied regretfully. 

“Too bad, too bad!” the Secretary commented, and 
turned again to his papers. 

The clerk had visions of an offered appointment as 
Secretary of Legation at Madrid, and that very night 
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GREEDY HUSBAND. “ My DEAR, AREN’T YOU GLAD I BROUGHT YOU THIS CELERY?” 


set diligently to work to acquire the language of the 
Dons, and with unusual success. Two months later 
he ventured to suggest: 

“Mr. Secretary, a short while ago you asked me if 
I was familiar with Spanish. At that time I was 
not, but I have since mastered it.” 

“Indeed? Very good,” the Secretary said. “‘ Have 
you become really proficient in the language in this 
short time?” 

“It seemed to come easy—I suppose that accounts 
-for it, sir,” the clerk modestly admitted. 

“ Excellent!” the Secretary said. ‘‘ You have a treat 
in store for yourself. Now you can read Don Quixote 
in the original!” 


FEMININE SACRIFICE 


BANT, bant, bant! 
Oh, Fashion, at thy decree; 

And [ would that my tongue could welcome 
The things “that taste good to me. 


Oh, well for the Alderman’s wife, 

That she bravely starves to get slim; 
And well for the tailor maid 

Who runs and jumps in the Gym. 


And the stately hips go off, 
(Tis surely a wondrous feat!) 
But, oh, for a touch of mayonnaise! 
And the taste of a thing that is sweet! 


Bant, bant, bant! 
Oh, Fashion, at thy decree; 
But the tender grace of a rounded form 
Will never come back to me! 
CAROLYN WELLS. 


THE REMARKABLE FEATURE 


WHEN Mr. Taft was in the South, a “ Cracker ” did 
him some small service, which was paid for, and, like 
the man, forgotten. Some time after the President- 
elect observed a seedy individual hanging about the 
golf-links. 

“Ts there anything you would like?” Mr. Taft 
presently asked, good-naturedly, having just made a 
wonderful drive. 

“Thar sho is, Ah’d like to see yo’ inauguration!” 


MOUSE. 
SPARROW, 
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the Cracker announced, and was instantly frightened 
almost to death at his own daring. ‘ 

“ Well—” Mr. Taft replied, smiling; but, anyway, a 
Georgia Cracker was in Washington on March 4th. 
He had never been ten miles away from his home 
cabin before. 

Upon his return a neighbor inquired, 

“What war the most remarkable thing ‘bout the 
whole shebang, Bud?” 

Bud ejected a stream of tobacco juice with pre- 
cision, 

* Me bein’ thar,” he replied, with emphasis. 


STARTING AN ENDLESS CHAIN 

Botu father and mother struggled valiantly to 
teach little Eifie to repeat the letter “A.” The child 
emphatically refused to pronounce the first letter of 
the alphabet, and after many vain efforts the father 
retired from the fight discouraged. The mother took 
the little girl on her lap and pleaded with her affee- 
tionately. 

“ Dearie, why won't you learn to say ‘A’?” she 
asked. 

“ Because, mamma,” explained Effie, “des as soon 
as I say ‘A’ you an’ papa will want me to say ‘ B.’” 


OBLIGING 


“Your name, Alice, and my daughter’s being the 
same makes matters somewhat confusing,” said a 
Germantown woman to a new domestic. “ How do 
you like, say, the name of Bridget?” 

“Well, mum,” returned the cook, “it’s not mesilf 
that’s over-particular. I’m willin’ to call the young 
leddy any name ye'’d suggist.” 
























“ WHAT A BRAVE MAN THAT AERONAUT MUST BE!” 
“ Hun!—I’b JUST AS SOON GO UP WITH HIM,” 





>t: but Jean Baptiste was the lucky 
By Poet! 

For not only had he-the proper 
| BA pallor, the long black hair, the 
drooping tie and the look unutterable, 
but he enjoyed as well the platonic 
oo sndship and the critical offices of 
Madame Picard; and when the fact 
is. disclosed that Madame Picard 
presided at the desk of Picard’s Restaurant on the Rue 
Nassau (contiguous to the Subway and the Fulton Street 
cars), it will be seen beyond the shadow of a doubt— 
parbleu!—that Jean Baptiste was the lucky poet, pre- 
eminent on Olympus and to whom Parnassus was the 
merest careless step. 

“Ah, M’sieur!” Madame Picard had murmured one 
day to Jean Baptiste, who sat at the favorite table by 
the side of the cage where Madame had her desk—‘ Ah, 
M’sieur, but I call that grand!—exquisite!—merveilleux!’ ; 

“But, Madame!” exclaimed the lucky Jean Baptiste, 

“consider the source of my inspiration!” 

And moved by the measure of her admiration he 
recited the verses again, a flower picked from his book 
Mr. Nemesis, and as he made recitative he placed his 
lips close to the interstices of Madame’s cage, his right 
hand holding his MSS. and his left hand on his heart, 
while over his countenance shone the sweet and melan- 
choly exaltation of a poet who has lunched extremely 
well. 

““M’sieur was speaking,” said Madame, unclasping her 
hands at last—‘‘M’sieur was speaking of the source of 
his inspiration.” 

“Rosalie!” murmured this very lucky poet. 

“M’sieur!” 

“Non, non! 

“Jean!” 

“Rosalie! Thou art my life, my soul, my all! Ah, 
* Rosalie, when I have become rich and famous—!” 

“Yes, ves?” 

“Then shalt thou no longer be the Widow Picard, but 
Madame Jean Baptiste Passicousset. . . . Ma chére!” 

Wherefore it happened that every day Jean Baptiste 
paid for his lunch with a dollar bill, for which he received 
in change a smile of tenderness, a look of significance, 
and four silver quarters—four silver quarters ‘that were 
later converted into a dollar bill at the stationer and 
tobacconist’s shop conducted by Madame Chauvelot, 
near the corner of |’Avenue Sixiéme and la Rue 30me. 

Ah, but that was a snug and cozy place: the stationer 
and tobacconist’s shop conducted by Madame Chauvelot. 
In the window hung the latest copies of Le Figaro, Le 
Petit Journal, La Mode Illustrée, and Gil Blas, a display 
which not only gladdened the heart of the passing ex- 
patriate, but which cast into the interior of the shop 
a discreet shadow, from which Madame Chauvelot arose 
like a vision behind the counter and the show-cases to 
gladden the expatriate’s eye as well as his heart with her 
comple xion, her eyes, and a certain plumpness of form 
which furnished the last snug and cozy touch to an 





Call me Jean!’’* 








By George Weston 
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already most famously snug and cozy place. What 
wonder, then, that Jean Baptiste leaned over a certain 
counter by the hour, lucky poet that he was, ee 
romantic stanzas to Madame Chauvelot, and begging— 
nay, imploring!—the felicity of her criticism thereon? 

“For thou, Madame,” he had one day whispered to 
her—‘‘for thou art my inspiration!” 

“Ah, M’sieur!” said Madame, “if M’sieur only knew 
how proud he made me! It is so few that take the 
trouble to study me! They see me here and they think 
I have no thought above a bottle of ink, no soul above 
a cigaret Bastos, but—ah, M’ sieur!—it remained for 
you—!” 

“Louise!” 

“Jean!” 

““My despair! And my delight! I love thee, Louise! 
I love thee to distraction! Listen, ma chére! When I 
have become rich and famous you shall free yourself 
noel: him who drives me to madness, and then—and 
then—!” 

Very young was Jean Baptiste, and very much in 
earnest, with his long black hair, his proper pallor, and 
his look unutterable, “and when he had kissed Madame’s 
hand with the salutation of esteem and respect it was 
the most trifling detail that he consented to Madame’s 
whim that she should have the joy of furnishing the paper, 
pens, and ink necessary for his compositions, not to men- 
tion the cigars and cigarettes—the fragrance of Havana 
and the aroma of Turkey—so essential to literary medita- 
tions and labors, especially when used in conjunction 
with a pdté de foie gras or a can of smoked sardines such 
as were so admirably furnished by Santerre’s Epicerie 
Francaise. 

“Yes, yes; Santerre’s Epicerie Frangaise! 

An épicerie of epicurean delights was Santerre’s, 
hiding beneath the Elevated on l’Avenue Sixiéme and, 
cnly known to those who were favored by the gods. 
Such French loaves, such oliv res, such sardines 4 Vhuile, 
not to mention the petits pois, the saucisson de Lyon, 
the rillettes de Tours or the fromage de Gruyére! Rare 
ravishments, these, ‘and only to be excelled by Madame 
Santerre herself, as she occupied the desk by the door 
like a queen on her throne, while Paul and Jules attended 
to the wants of her customers. Pale and of a languor 
exquisite was Madame Santerre, with a laugh of en- 
chantment that ended so unexpectedly in the lower 
register that, having heard it once, no mortal man could 

take rest with his heart until he had heard it twice, and 
having heard it twice, he was chained forever. Yes, 
pale and of a languor exquisite was Madame Santerre, 
with full red lips ‘like two poems of promise, and dark 
dreamy eyes like metrical measures of mystery, as Jean 
Baptiste categorically pointed out to Madame on a 
certain memorable occasion. 

“But I must hasten away,” he softly cried, as he 
settled himself a little more comfortably by her desk— 
“but I must “hasten away while the inspiration of 
Madame’s eyes is still upon me, or else—!”’ 

“Or else, M’sieur?” murmured Madame. 

‘ Eugénie! May I 
eall thee * Eugénie ’?” 

“M’sieur may call me 
anything he wishes!” 

* M’sieur!” 

“Jean, then! There!” 

“Ah, Eugénie! I may 
call thee ‘anything I 
wish! Then listen, my 
enchantress ! When I 
have become rich and 
famous, I shall not rest 
until I can call thee 
‘Madame Passicousset ’! 
Ma chére!” 

“Ma vie!” 

“ Mon inspiration!” 

In short, what more 
natural than that the 
future Madame Passi- 
cousset should — refuse 
payment for those co- 
mestibles with which 
Jean Baptiste refreshed 
himself in the intervals 
of his poetic elevations, 
or what more graceful 
than his occasional gift 
of a bottle of olives or 
a tin of sardines to 
Mam’selle Fournier, the 
petite and piquant cash- 
ier of Fournier’s French 
Laundry — Mam’selle 
Fournier, whose _ barest 
glance was a sauce, her 
lightest word a_condi- 
ment, and her simplest 
movement a_ spice, a 
relish, and a flavor of 
delight? 

“T have come to leave 
this slight token of re- 
membrance,” Jean Bap- 
tiste had once remarked 
to her—Jean Baptiste, 
the lucky poet. * Voila! 
And now do you know 
what I am _ going to 
take away?” 

“Oui! Tra-la! Your 
laundry!” 

“My laundry! Non, 


“Consider the source of my inspiration!” non; more than that— 
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ah, ineffably more than that! I am going to take away 
an inspiration for an epic: no less! I will even recite the 
opening lines. Behold! ‘Dedicated to Clothilde’!”’ 

“Ah! Let me see that again!’ 

“Behold! ‘Dedicated to Clothilde’! Clothilde!”’ 

“You dare?” 

“T dare! Call me Jean!” 

“The impudence of—Jean!” 

“Ah, Clothilde, ma chére! When I have become rich 
and famous and thou art Madame Passicousset—!”’ 

A lucky, lucky poet, as will be seen, who thus solved the 
problem of his laundry bill with less pains than a less 
accomplished genius might have taken in rhyming 
“June” with ‘moon”—a rhyme which nevertheless 
— in the first couplet of his Verses To One I 

ove. 

“M’sieur,” said Mademoiselle Dejoie, timidly, after 
Jean Baptiste had read these verses to her one day 
when she had come to collect the rent, “were they really 
written for me?” 

“For whom else?” asked Jean Baptiste, with a wealth 
of reproach in his proper pallor, the droop of his tie and 
his look unutterable. 

“Forgive me, M’sieur,”’ said Mademoiselle. 

He gazed at her as Coquelin might have gazed at a 
gamin in the gallery, but as he looked he noted for the 
first time perhaps the limpidity that dwelt in the blue 


’ 


of her eye, and the wistfulness that played about her _ 


smile. 

“Nay,” said he. “The verses are unworthy, and I 
will compose even more beautiful lines. Ah, Gabrielle, 
you are to me my inspiration, and when I am rich and 
famous it is thou whom I shall ask to share my happy 
lot! Gaby!’ 

“Jean!” 

And after she had left him he was still smiling in retro- 
spection and dreaming a little, it may be, over the per- 
fection of his lunch that day, dreaming a little, it may be, 
over the box of cigars that graced his table, over the 
delicacies that crowded his cupboard, and the linen that 
filled his bureau, when his literary agent burst into the 
room crying: 

“Your Mr. Nemesis has caught at last like wildfire!’ 

Adding with a gesture of triumph: 

“Why, I’ve had three applications to-day for the 
dramatic rights alone!” 

And still “adding, while Jean Baptiste listened in a 
state of indescribable emotion: 

“Yes, sir! Just as sure as you stand there, Mr. 
Nemesis is going to make—you—rich—and—famous!” 


Jean Baptiste sat at his desk next morning writing— 
ah, most feverishly!—while his newly acquired valet, 
rejoicing under the euphonism of Alphonse, watched his 
master through the door of the anteroom with the con- 
tentment of a valet who was supremely happy; for it had 
ever been the ambition of Alphonse to wait upon a great 
man, and the groans and torments of Jean Baptiste as 
he writhed in the throes of composition were sweetest 
music to the ear of his serviteur, who alternately brushed 
M’sieur’s other suit, feasted his eyes on M’sieur’s photo- 
graph that embellished the morning paper, and listened 
for his master’s voice. 

A step sounded on the stairs outside, and a minute 
later Alphonse tiptoed into the presence of Poetry, dis- 
creetly closing the door behind d tien. 

““M’sieur,” said he, “a lady!” 

“Her name!” groaned Jean Baptiste. 

“Madame Picard.” 

Whereupon Jean Baptiste buried his face in his hands 
and suffered, while Alphonse rejoiced in secret and 
bhessed the day. 
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“‘Maledictions upon that M. Sacanville!”’ groaned the 
unhappy Jean Baptiste. ‘‘Fool, fool that I was!’ And 
looking up at the thrice-happy Alphonse, he commanded, 
“Show the lady in!’”’ 

Alphonse tiptoed out and almost immediately tip- 
toed back—alone. 

“M’sieur,” said he, veiling his happiness with an 
effort that cost him dear, “there are now two ladies,’ 
and reading the card in his hand, he whispered, “‘Madame 
Chauvelot!”’ : 

“Hélas!” groaned Jean Baptiste, and shaking his fist 
at the window, he cried, “Maledictions upon that M. 
Sacanville who has robbed me of my happiness!” 

A slight disturbance arose in the anteroom, and Al- 
phonse opened the door an inch, peeped through, and 
gently closed the door again. 

“M’sieur,” he whispered, his voice trembling with 
joy, “there are now three ladies!” 

“Three?” groaned Jean Baptiste. 

And hearing another step on the stairs, Alphonse peeped 
out into the anteroom again. 

“Four!” he sighed in perfect bliss, and suffering himself 
to lower his eye to the level of the keyhole, he arose in an 
ecstasy and whispered, “Five!” 

Jean Baptiste was still groaning, when the door sud- 
denly opened, and the five ladies debouched into the 
room to find the poet with his face buried in his hands; 
and noting them carefully between his fingers, he per- 
ceived that the predominating idiosyncrasy of each 
lady’s expression denoted suspicion at the presence of 
the others: a suspicion that was mingled in each case 
with the pardonable pride of one who has been the 
inspiration of so much genius. 

“Ah, Mesdames,” sighed Jean Baptiste, “you have 
found me at a time when I am desolate, pursued by my 
creditors”—he made a subtle gesture that subtly re- 
ferred to each of the others—“ and a ruined man destined 
to become the laughing-stock of a cold and cruel world!” 

And it is difficult to say who started the most violent- 
ly: Alphonse, Madame Picard, Madame Chauvelot, 
Madame Santerre, Mademoiselle Fournier, or Made- 


moiselle Dejoie—Alphonse who saw his ambitions fall- _ 


ing in fragments at his feet or Mesdames, each of whom 
had been dreaming of exchanging the rigor of a desk 
for the dias of a salon wherein all would whisper one to 
the other: “Voila! It is Madame Passicousset! She 
is his inspiration!” 

“4 ruined man, M’sieur?” cried Madame Picard. 

“A ruined man! Listen, Mesdames! Two days ago, 
when I was wretchedly in need of funds, an irresistible 
stranger called upon me and handed me a card bearing 
the historic name of Sacanville. ‘M’sieur,’ said he to 
me, ‘you are a man of genius.’ I bowed to him, per- 
ceiving that he was a gentleman of judgment and per- 
ception. ‘M’sieur,’ said he to me, ‘Art isa hard mistress 
and the scale of her wages has become a hissing and a 
byword.’ And again I bowed, recognizing in him a 
scholar of understanding and circumspection. ‘Now 
I,’ said he to me—‘ Now I am a man who is moderately 
rich, and I, too, would become a man of genius, exchang- 
ing a modicum of wealth for a modicum of genius. Is 
there not, M’sieur,’ he said to me, ‘some poor book that 
you have published and the rights of authorship of 
which you would sell to me for, say, five hundred 
dollars ?’” 

Everybody groaned, but Alphonse groaned louder than 
the others. 

“T said to him: ‘M’sieur, I have a book on the market 
which is most strangely hanging fire, a book of prose 
entitled Mr. Nemesis, but five hundred dollars is a 
laughable offer. Call it one thousand dollars and it 
shall be a bargain between us!’” 

And again Alphonse led the chorus of sorrow. 

““Not so,’ said he; ‘but this is the offer I will make to 
you. We will draw lots! If you win I will pay you two 
thousand dollars! If I win you shall sell me the rights 
for nothing, signing a document that it was really I who 
wrote the book, and not yourself!’ Two thousand dollars! 
A terrible temptation! And, hélas! I fell. He placed 
in his silk hat two slips of paper, on one of which he 
wrote ‘Two thousand dollars’ and on the other ‘ Nothing’! 
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“Be good enough to take your laundry somewhere else” 


I closed my eyes, placed my hand in the hat, shuddered 
violently, and drew . . . ‘Nothing’!”’ 

Silence fell upon the room. 

‘So you have sold your book and have nothing in 
return?” demanded Madame Picard, her voice trembling 
as she arose. 

Jean Baptiste groaned en solo. 

“You fool!’’ she hissed in his ear, ‘‘I never wish to see 
your face again!” 

She left in a passion and Madame Chauvelot 
arose. 

““M’sieur,” she coldly remarked, “I have a little ac- 
count in my ledger against your name. Please be good 
enough to pay it at the earliest opportunity.” 

She swept out and Madame Santerre arose 

“T can forgive everything but a fool,” she said. ‘‘ But 
a fool I can never forgive!” 

She vanished and Mademoiselle Fournier arose. 

““M’sieur,” she said, “I have only this to say to you: 
Be good enough to take your laundry somewhere else. 
A man who—bah!” 

She, too, disappeared and only Mademoiselle Dejoie 


remained. ‘What?’ cried Jean Baptiste, bitterly, “you 
are not going with the rest?” 

“Jean,” she said, “how can I leave thee when thou 
art in trouble, if I love thee?” 

In the anteroom Alphonse was putting on his master’s 
coat and hat and making his choice of the walking-sticks. 

“Do not cry!” said Gabrielle, timidly, advancing. “I 
can wait until thou art rich and famous—” 

“Dear heart!’ said Jean Baptiste in most uncertain 
tones, “but I am rich and famous—richer than I had 
thought!” 

“But this M. Sacanville—?” 

“There is no M. Sacanville! I invented him for a trick 
to see if I were truly loved.” 

In the anteroom Alphonse divested himself of his 
master’s apparel, and rubbed his palms one against the 
other with the air of a valet who is going to be happy 
after all. 

“Then, dear,” said Gabrielle, “why do you cry if 
there is no M. Sacanville?” 

“T think,” said Jean Baptiste, weeping openly, “it 
is .. . because you love . . . one so unworthy... !” 





The National Disgrace 
of France 






favored the creation of lotteries as an ex- 
pedient for refilling the treasury emptied 
by the follies of the government. The lot- 
tery for a charitable object is the most 
games. In former times there were but 
two parties to the lottery scheme: the lottery and the 
government. In our day there is one more—the adver- 
tising medium which holds out endorsed hopes of 
something for nothing. 

France has lotteries for the tuberculous; for the 
prevention of child extermination (the ‘ drop of milk ” 
lottery) ; for distressed artisans; for lacemakers; for 
men on a strike; for men out of employment; for 
raising funds for the creation of. colonies composed of 
school children—a scheme suitable for a period some 
thousands of years hence, when communication shall 
have‘been established with the planet Mars. 

Lotteries gained a footing in France by force of two 
exceptions to the law of 1836. This statute prohibited 
chance sales, sales of real estate as well as personal 
property being included in the prohibition. That law 
was out of use, but it was still law, and the two excep- 
tions admitted in Article V. were sales on chance 
for purely charitable objects and sales on chance 
for the encouragement of the arts. Three years ago, 
when all but thirty of the Deputies were present, a 


motion relieving the Parliamentary commission of the : 


responsibility of passing upon applications for lottery 
licenses was voted by the inattentive members, and the 
licenses were made grantable by the simple ipse dizit 
of the Minister. 

It is easy to imagine the part played by electoral 
influences under the new system. The world of the 
bureaucracy from heads to door-openers is marked by 
graft. In a corner of the Ministry of the Place Beau- 





vais the chief of the Lottery Licenses Bureau sits, 
with paws greased, half submerged by a daily in- 
creasing flood of applications representing millions of 
frances. What the chief says, goes. If he approves, the 
application passes on to take its exequatur from the 
Minister; if he is unfavorable that ends it. Right 
here is the darkest of the many shady details of the 
system. All who understand the subwork of a political 
electoral campaign know why France has been sad- 
dled with so many new lotteries. When asked the 
cause of the popular scourge, one of the chief schemers 
answered: 

“That is how we raise money for the work that fell 
back upon us when the priests and nuns went. The 
priests and nuns attended to the wants of the needy, 
and now we must do it. They begged, but we are not 
beggars and have got to raise the money! The lotteries 
respond to all demands, so we have a lottery of what 
we need!” . 

Even if honest, a lottery holds out false hopes to 
the man who fails to win the prize. He buys a ticket 
because he hopes to win. The law, taking it for 
granted that the man cannot win, prohibits sales on 
chance unless they cover either purposes of charity 
or some benefit to the fine arts. Sales of this nature 
are exceptions to the law, because it assumes that men 
engaged in working for charity or for art must de 
facto be above consideration of selfish interests. The 
purpose, however exalted, changes as it changes hands 
in the commercialization of its methods. Authentic 
documents in the archives of the prefecture show that 
the majority of lotteries cover gross abuses. 

Take, for instance, the Lottery of the Press, which 
was started ostensibly to raise money for the relief of 
disabled men of letters and old newspaper men. 
Millions of frances have been given for the tickets of 
that lottery by people laboring under the delusion that 
their money was to go toward helping broken-down 
brain-workers, and that while aiding the deserving 
needy they, the holders of the tickets, ran a chance of 
getting a little something for themselves. Who has 
gained anything by the Lottery of the Press? No 
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one but the members of certain professional syndi- 
cates. 

The French people read the newspapers, they respect 
the press, and they give their money gladly under the 
impression that they are helping to purchase a 
pasture for the literary hacks turned out to die. But 
the persons who are benefited are not literary hacks, 
but the creators of the lottery, the promoters, and 
their accomplices, the weevils of the literary granaries, 
the advertisement publishers. Sixty per cent. of the 
members of the syndicates of the press never wrote a 
jine for any creditable publication. 

One of the most popular of the latter-day confidence 
games is La Pochette. (the “ Little Pocket”). The 
* pocket ” is a sealed envelope containing either three 
or five lottery tickets. At first each one contained five 
tickets and cost five franes, but, since Frenchmen hesi- 
tate a great while before paying five frances for any- 
thing, these “ pockets” did not sell rapidly. Then, 
mindful of the proclivities of the bargain-hunters, the 
managers issued a three-franc series of envelopes con- 
taining three tickets each. The people nibble at this 
bait, believing that a chance of gaining a fortune is 
offered at a cut rate, and so the whole world is happy 
and the scheme is a success. 

La Pochette does its work under a label represent- 
ing a tramp in the act of exchanging his bed of rags 
for one of gorgeous elegance, and beneath the illustra- 
tion is this legend, “ A fortune in a pocket.” As the 
schemers advertise “a surprise” in the pockets, every 
bargain-hunter is looking for something nice and 
manages to save three franes from the absolute necessi- 
ties of life in order to play this lottery. Three francs 
is about the amount of the average laborer’s day’s 
wages, but the Frenchman is a philosopher and is 
willing to work hard one day for the chance of win- 
ning a “surprise.” He laughs in a shamefaced way at 
his folly. Poor devil! he knows well enough that his 
“ surprise ” may be nothing more than a tin cup, but he 
has one chance in a thousand of winning—what? Who 
knows? He may get an eighty-dollar wardrobe with a 
mirror door. 
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THE FACETS OF THE “DIAMONDS” IN 1909 
By Edward B. Moss 


TB Ss LTHOUGH the ball and the bat 
se have been hibernating during the 
winter months, those who are finan- 
cially interested in baseball have 
> not been idle. Many and startling 
changes have been wrought in both 
the personnel and the holdings of 
the various clubs, and the march 
of time will be emphasized in more 
ways than one, as will be shown when the umpire’s call 
of, * Play ball!” rings out within the next few days. 

Regardless of the shifting of managers and veteran 
players, however, it is evident that almost all of the 
sixteen clubs comprising the two major leagues are 
depending upon recent importations from the minor 
associations to strengthen the teams in one or more 
departments. Even the Chicago “ Cubs,” world’s base- 
ball champions, have tried out a number during the 
preliminary season at Shreveport, Louisiana. There 
are several new men whom Manager Chance expects 
to use during the coming season, including Kroh and 
Liese, pitchers; Channell and Stanley, outfielders; 
Archer and Malone, catchers. 

The New York “Giants” have been apparently 
much strengthened by the addition of some promising 
junior players, and from a squad of forty-four players 
enrolled earlier in the year a very strong combination 
appears available. The effectiveness of the pitching 
staff seems to have been greatly augmented by the 
acquisition of Marquard, Raymond, Weimer, and Dur- 
ham, while the securing of Schlei and Meyers gives 
the New York Nationals stronger catching material 
than was the case last year. Murray and O’Hara will 
give the older fielders a hard “ rub * for their places, 
and since all are strong batters there is reason to be- 
lieve that the 1909 “ Giants” will be a stronger com- 
bination than the team ef last year. 

The Pittsburg club is one of the few that have not 
drawn extensively on new material, and will appar- 
ently do battle with few new faces in its regular line- 
up. Esmond and Abstein appear to be the best of 
the new fielding material, while Frock and Vail seem 
desirable additions to the pitching department. The 
work at Hot Springs has been fast, but at the present 
time the “Pirates” do not appear much stronger 
than in 1908. The other extreme is shown in the 
soston club, which has been practising at Augusta, 
Georgia, and has tried out many new men. 

The same is true of the Cincinnati and St. Louis 
clubs headed by Clark Griffith and Roger Bresnahan, 
respectively. Both have considerable new material 
to work with in addition to the older players well 
known to the followers of the senior league. The 
Boston club manager thinks well of fielder Fred Beck, 
and predicts a strong pitching staff for this season. 
Bresnahan will no doubt set his younger players an 
example that will help greatly in the long schedule 
of games to come. 

Two clubs that appear likely to make trouble for 
every other team in the league this season are the 





Brooklyn and Philadelphia combinations. The 
Quakers have a well-balanced squad of old and new 
players who have been practising diligently at Pine- 
hurt, North Carclina. The same is true of the Brook- 
lyn team which has been training at Jacksonville. 

In the American League the race for first place 
appears likely to be as close as any during the past 
seasons. The Detroit “ Tigers,’ winners of the 1908 
pennant, have been preparing for the* year’s cam- 
paign at San Antonio, Texas. In addition to every 
veteran who fought for the world’s championship 
against Chicago a number of new players have been 
tried out. Beckendorf and Stranage appear to be the 
best of the young catchers, while Work and Speer head 
the “ twirling ”-recruits. Owen Bush, the new short- 
stop. appears to be a “find.” The Chicago “ White 
Sox” are also expected to furnish a_ sensational 
struggle fcr 1909 honors. Despite the absence of 
Manager Fielder Jones from the training camp near 
San Francisco, acting-manager Sullivan has put the 
squad through a stiff preliminary campaign with 
strong Pacific-coast teams to play against. The team 
is strong in every departmeht, especially so in its 
pitching staff. 

The New York Americans under the leadership of 
George Stallings give much promise. A round dozen 
pitchers are available, while the infield and outfield ap- 
pears to be very fast as lined up in the recent practice 
work. Cleveland, too, should make a strong bid for 
pennant honors during the coming year.  Lajoie’s 
team has not lost strength since 1908, and reports 
from Mobile, Alabama, where the squad prepared for 
the league play, are to the effect that the “ Blues ” are 
as strong as if not stronger than, a year ago. The 
pitching staff is composed almost entirely of giants, 
since six of the twirlers, including Cy Young, secured 
from Boston, are well over six feet in height. 

Boston and St. Louis are likely to be the uncertain 
quantities in the American League race. Both clubs 
have battery squads composed of old and new ma- 
terial that only actual league play can determine the 
effectiveness of, and the same is true of the fielding 
combinations. In contrast to these are the Washing- 
ton and Philadelphia combinations which have _pre- 
pared for the fray at Galveston, Texas, and New 
Orleans, Louisiana, respectively. The capital team 
has an unusually strong pitching squad well backed 
up by high-class catchers. Added to this feature the 
club personnel contains a number of fielders capable 
of holding their own with any in the league. The 
Philadelphia “ Athletics” have always proved con- 

‘tenders of the first class, and should continue so. 
The squad, some thirty strong, in its ante-season 
training has greatly encouraged Manager Mack’s 
plans for pennant-capturing. Several of the new 
players, particularly Pitchers Files and Krause, in- 
fielders Barr and Baker, outfielder Strunk, and 
vatchers Lapp and Kocher, have shown excellent form 
in practice, and there is every indication of a strong 
team in the Quaker city for the season just beginning. 






































McConnell, pitcher for Bresnahan, 
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McGraw, manager of the 
New York Nationals 
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O’Hara, a new recruit 
for the “Giant” outfield 

















Knight, shortstop of the 
New York Americans 

















Chance, manager of 
the Chicago Nationals 

















Tenney covering first, 
Evers of Chicago on base 
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(73R. OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN con- 
 tinues in his favorite pastime of 
compassing the impossible. He has 
just brought to a, successful conclu- 
Ysion his third season of opera in 
“New York. For the third time, 
that is to say, he has confounded 
disinterested skeptics and interested 

opponents by giving opera to the 
manifest satisfaction of his public, without material 
support beyond that supplied by himself, and in the 
face of an opposition of the most formidable charac- 
ter—an opposition to which for three years it has been 
confidently predicted that he would succumb. This 
deponent is not informed as to whether Mr. Hammer- 
stein, by reason of these activities, is richer or poorer, 
or whether his financial condition remains unaltered. 
The point of importance is that he is, as Mr. James 
would say, still “in the game”; and that he has, on 
the whole, kept faith with his public. He has given. 
during the twenty weeks of the season just past, per- 
formances of opera which have at least equalled in 
interest and excellence those of the far more resource- 
ful institution which is his rival; and he has, for the 
most part, made good his promises and fulfilled the 
expectations which he aroused. 

As to the matter of fulfilled and unfulfilled promises, 
this is the record: Mr. Hammerstein announced in 
advance of his season that he would produce these 
absolute novelties (works that were unknown to New 
York): Massenet’s Jongleur de Notre Dame and 
Grisélidis, Jan Blockx’s Princesse d’Auberge; and that 
he would add to the répertoire of his house Strauss’ 


Salome, Massenet’s Manon, Saint-Saéns’ Samson et ~ 


Dalila, Bizet’s Pécheurs de Perles, Breton’s Dolores, 
Verdi’s Othello and Falstaff, Meyerbeer’s L’Etoile du 
Nord, Donizetti’s Linda di Chamouni# and Fille du 
Régiment, and Puccini’s Tosca and Madame Butterfly. 
Now the most important items on this list—and by 
“important ” I mean either artistically consequential 
or provocative of lively interest—were Massenet’s 
Jongleur de Notre Dame, Strauss’ Salome, Blockx’s 
Princesse d’Auberge, Verdi’s Othello and Falstaff, and 
the two operas of Puccini. Of these, Mr. Hammer- 
stein produced all but Falstaff and Madame Butter- 


y. 

Of the other modern works announced, Saint- 
Saéns’ Samson et Dalila was given; Massenet’s (fri- 
sélidis and Manon, Bizet’s Pécheurs de Perles, and 
Breton’s Dolores were not. Of the ancient operas be- 
longing to what Miss Garden has felicitously called 
“the Roman candle school,” Meyerbeer’s L’Etoile du 
Nord and Donizetti’s Fille du Régiment and Linda di 
Chamounie—which were to be mounted for the par- 
ticular benefit of Madame Tetrazzini—did not achieve 
performance. Nor did the promised revivals of Si- 
beria, Andrea Chenier, 
Faust, and Ernani come 
to pass. 

This, then, was the 
répertoire of the season, 
with the number of per- 
formances achieved by 
each work—(in French) : 
Salome, 10; Thais, 7; 
Le ‘Jongleur de Notre 
Dame, 7; Les Contes 
@Hoffmann, 7; Samson 
et Dalila 6; Louise, 5; 
Pelléas et Mélisande, 4; 
Princesse d’Auberge, 3; 
Carmen, 2; La Navar- 
raise, 1; (in Italian): 
Lucia, 7; Othello, 6; 
Tosca, 5; Cavalleria 
Rusticana, 5; I Pagliac- 
ci, 5; Rigoletto, 5; La 
Traviata, 5; La Bohéme, 
5; Il Barbiere di Sivig- 
lia, 3; Crispino e la Co- 

. mare, 3; La Sonnambula, 
3; Les Huguenots, 2; Aida, 2; I Puritani, 2; Il Trova- 
tore, 1. To this record should be added one perform- 
ance of the Prologue to Boito’s Mefistofele, one per- 
formance of the carnival scene from the second act of 
Princesse d’Auberge, 2 performances of the pantomime 
La Chair, and 3 of the pantomime La Mort de Cléo- 
patre. The season was 
of twenty weeks’ dura- 
tion, and comprised per- 
formances of twenty- 
five operas and two 
pantomimes (as against 
twenty-three operas in 
the preceding season, 
and twenty-two in the 
first season). 

Upon the new or un- 
familiar operas _per- 
formed and the new 
singers brought for- 
ward, there has _ been 
during the season de- 
tailed comment in this 
place, and there is no 
oceasion now for ex- 

















Mme. Rider-Kelsey 
AS MIMI IN 
“LA BOHEME” 

















but certain impressions 

may be set down by 
Pasquale Amato way of summary. 

THE ITALIAN BARITONE The two absolute 

AT THE METROPOLITAN novelties introduced— 





tended recapitulation; . 


MR. HAMMERSTEIN’S THIRD OPERA SEASON 


By Lawrence Gilman 


Massenet’s Jongleur de Notre Dame and _ Blockx’s 
Princesse d’Auberge—have been inferior in point of 
inherent artistic importance to the two principal novel- 
ties of the previous season: Pelléas et Mélisande and 
Louise. It is doubtful if Blockx’s work merited the 
care which was expended upon its production. But 
Massenet’s opera was indisputably worth while, though 
on account rather of its delectable “book” than of 
its musical setting. Upon the other important pro- 
ductions of the season,—Salome, Othello, Samson et 
Dalila, and Tosca (works variously familiar to New 
York but previously foreign to the répertoire of the 
Manhattan) ,—there is no need to dwell. The pro- 
duction of Salome was brilliant, impressive, memo- 
rable—one of the most effective that Mr. Hammerstein 
has accomplished; the performances of Tosca have not, 
in certain respects, been equalled in New York; those 
of Othello and Samson et Dalila were both admirable. 

Certain other performances, of familiar works, re- 
main pleasurably in the memory by virtue either of 
effectiveness of ensemble or brillianey of individual 
impersonation—as that of La Bohéme, with Melba, 
Gilibert, Zenatello, Sammarco, and De _ Segurola; 
Rigoletto, with Mr. Renaud as the tragic Jester; 
Louise, because of the personations of Miss Garden, 
Mr. Gilibert, Mr. Dalmores; Les Contes d’Hoffmann, 
because of the marked effectiveness of the performance 
as a whole. 

Of individual achievements none has been more re- 
markable than that of Miss Garden. ‘To impersonate, 
even acceptably, such extremely diverse characters as 
Mélisande, Salome, Louise, Jean the Juggler, would 
be sufficiently noteworthy; yet in each of these réles 
Miss Garden was far more than acceptable: she was 























Copyright by Mishkin 
Two notable impersonations of Scarpia 
MR. RENAUD (LEFT) AND MR. SAMMARCO AS THE 


MINISTER OF POLICE IN PUCCINI’S OPERA, AT THE 
MANHATTAN 


always eloquent and often inimitable. The unfalter- 
ing accuracy with which she differentiated these types 
and exposed their characteristics was “beyond. praise. 
This lyric actress has definitely established ‘herself as 
one of the most powerful and subtle histrions now. on 
the stage. Her dramatic instinct is unerring, her skill 
is ‘extraordinary. The Mélisande which she has now 
exhibited during two seasons is an interpretation of 
exquisite and touching \ veracity—one~ of ‘the. most 
perfect things that the modern theatre can show; but 
her Salome, her Thais, her Louise, are scarcely less 
successful. Miss Garden has been the most brilliant 
adornment of the Manhattan’s season, as, indeed, she 
was of the one which preceded it. It is pleasant to see 
that Mr. Hammerstein apparently appreciates his pos- 
session of this astonishing artist. 

Mme. Melba, during her too brief engagement— 
she was at the Manhattan for little more than a fort- 
night—contributed largely, despite her limited stay, 
to the distinction of the season by her Mimi, her Gilda, 
and her Desdemona. Mme. Tetrazzini comported her- 
self in the manner which gives most pleasure to her 
admirers. Miss Gerville-Réache as Dalila in Saint- 
Saéns’ scriptural opera gave a gratifying account of 
herself. Mr. Renaud, among the members of Mr. Ham- 
merstein’s singularly able contingent of men singers, 
was commanding in everything which he essayed. To 
the impersonations which he had previously made 
known here he added a superb portrayal of Scarpia, 
in Tosca, and a notable one of the Boniface in Le 
Jongleur de Notre Dame. He was not, to the deep 
regret of many, seen as Iago in Othello—a part which 
was taken very indifferently by Mr. Sammarco, a de- 
lightful singer but an inexpert and commonplace,actor. 
Mr. Dufranne exhibited his nobly beautiful voice and 
his always impressive histrionism as Jokanaan (in 
Salome),as the Prior in-Jongleur de Notre Dame, and 
as Rabo in Princesse d’Auberge; and he was observed 
again with admiration in his profoundly moving per- 
formance of Golaud in Pelléas. Mr. Dalmores added 
a carefully composed and highly intelligent Herod and 
a forcible Samson to his valuable gallery of lyrico- 
dramatie portraits. 

Mr. Zenatello accomplished much that was praise- 
worthy in two important new assumptions—Othello 
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and Cavaradossi (in 
Tosca). Mr. Gilibert— 
an exquisite comedian, 
an affecting and potent 
tragedian, an invariably 
delightful singer—gave 
unabated pleasure in all 
that he undertook. 

Of those singers who 
were new to the house 
this season, Miss Labia, 
among the women, made 
the most favorable im- 
pression. Her Tosca, 
in particular, was 
worthy of admiration; 
and in other réles she 
did much that deserved 
praise. Of the new- 
comers among the men, 
Mr. Constantino and 
Mr. Vieuille were the 
most accomplished. Mr. 
Constantino is a lyric 
tenor of parts, with a 
voice that is often be- 
guiling and a dramatic 
skill that is adequate 
to the needs of most of 
his réles. Mr. Vieuille 
is a singing-actor of fine 
gifts. He distinguished 
himself by his beauti- 
fully tender and ele- A new Melisande 
vated Arkél in Pelléas MISS MAGGIE TEYTE IN DE- 
et Mélisande—a part of BUSSY’S LYRIC DRAMA At 
which he was the origi- THE OPERA COMIQUE, PARIS 
nal impersonator. 

Mr. Périer, the 
matchless and unforgettable Pelléas of last year, was 
unfortunately absent, and the performances of De- 
bussy’s music-drama suffered in consequence; for Mr. 
Dalmores, who took his place, was not happily cast 
as the melancholy and wistful lover of Mélisande. 
It should be noted, by the way, as one of the season’s 
phenomena, that Pelléas et Mélisande did not draw to 
the Manhattan the thronged houses which heard it in 
the previous winter. The fact has been noted and 
celebrated with avidity by those for whom Debussy’s 
incomparable music-drama is but an aggravation and 
an offence; and it has been cheerfully pointed out that 
the diminished public interest in the work is a 
triumphant demonstration of the justness of the view 
taken of it by its detractors, who can find in it 
nothing but “atmospheric intangibilities,’ ‘ musical 
spectrum analyses,” and other futilities—for whom it 
is, as a lyric drama, only “ spineless ” and “ singular.” 
But since when, it would be interesting to know, has 
the popular drawing power of a work of art been 
generally accepted as furnishing a true test of its 
possession or want of artistic excellence? Indeed, it 
was only a few weeks ago that the same blithe and 
discriminating critical intelligence which has hailed 
with manifest relief and approval the supposed obso- 
lescence of Debussy’s masterwork gave issue to the 
salutary, if obvious, truth, that the width of appeal 
made by an art work is no test of its quality. 

Those amiable chroniclers who, by reason of their 
contemptuous rejection of all art which presents itself 
in unaccustomed forms, are engaged in the gratuitous 
task of writing themselves down in an unenviable 
character for the delectation of future generations, 
surely do not need to be reminded that the popular 
appeal of a work of art is usually in inverse propor- 
tion to the fineness and rareness of its quality: There 
is nothing in the least surprising or disappointing in 
the fact that Pelléas et Mélisande, one of the most 
novel and strange products of modern musical art, 
should not, after an initial curiosity concerning it 
had been satisfied, attract in any great numbers that 
most superficial element of the musical public, the 
opera-goers. It would be nothing short of miracu- 
lous if this unique and exquisite work should, at 
least in the generation which saw its birth, make its 
address to more than a handful of appreciators. Its 
public must inevitably, for the present, remain a 
strictly limited company—a “ small and [let us trust] 
honorable minority ” who are content to share among 
themselves the remoter and lonelier things of the arts. 

Nevertheless, it remains a fact that, as has been 
said before in this place, the performances of Pelléas 
constituted this year, as last, the most important 
feature of the Manhattan’s season, as the fact of its 
production is the worthiest and most substantial 
achievement which Mr. Hammerstein has yet put to 
his credit as an impresario. It would be a grievous 
pity if he should ever permit the work to drop out of 
the répertoire of his house, even if he gives it but a 
single performance in a season. Mr. Hammerstein 
has always maintained that he is not laboring 
in the operatic vineyard for mere pecuniary profit; 
obviously, then, the honor of the matter must be his 
chief concern. He cannot better prove his assertion 
than by continuing to give Pelléas et Mélisande, even 
if it does not “draw” as do Thais, Lucia, and The 
Tales of Hoffmann. 

In conclusion, it may be said that the Manhattan’s 
third season has been, if less stimulating and memo 
rable than its predecessor, rich in interest. The 
quality of its proceedings has been of a well-sustained 
excellence, ‘and they have had the indispensable 
element of vitality. 




















A MAINSTAY OF COMMERCE 
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The Gentler View 
GUIDE-BOOKS, ETC. 
By Florida Pier 


Ir gives a pleasant sense of being a 
native in an agreeably foreign land to 
hear that guide-books are used in the 
seeing of New York. The sight of a red- 
backed book in the hand of a serious- 
minded tourist relieves us of any dull, 
stay-at-home feeling we may have had; 
and even though it seems that, if he have 
any sense at all, he ought to find his 
way about, we like the courteous pretence 
on his part of a Baedeker being necessary. 

A story is told of a spirited New York 
family that decided to visit America, be- 
ginning with their own city. They closed 
up their housé and took rooms at a hotel, 
so that the inconvenient travelling atmos- 
phere should be theirs from the very start. 
Then they began, armed with guide-books. 
Unfortunately, they met their own dog 
on the very first block. He jumped at 
them from the carriage of a friend, and 
refused to listen to their explanations 
that they were visiting in a foreign land 
and must not be recognized. He was put 
back in the carriage, protesting loudly, 
and the friend, having promised to cut 
them for rank trippers, stuck to her word 
and behaved most objectionably when they 
asked if she spoke any language but Amer- 
ican. This, however, was the worst in- 
cident of the morning, and when they had 
recovered from it a little they proceeded 
to look at New York’s statues. They were 
astonished to find what a large number 
there are. Up to that time their ac- 
quaintance with them had been limited to 
a slight encounter between their motor- 
ear and a granite gentleman of the name 
of Thorwaldsen. Now they inspected them 
all carefully, read up the different sculp- 
ters, and laid at the foot of each a decent 
number of epithets. The irrelevancy of 
New York’s statues might be called femi- 
nine. It is certainly open-handed and 
hospitable. There is a jaunty carelessness 
about seattering effigies of our Presidents 
and more than life-sized heads of Italian 
scientists, not to mention any poets or 
otherwise notorious gentleman who feel -in- 
clined to come along over the public parks 
and highways. New York appears genial 
because of her ways with statues, above 
petty ideas on appropriateness, blandly 
welcoming all comers and managing not 
to mind the chaotic results. 

The next day these now hilarious tour- 
ists began on the public buildings. They 
were shown everywhere and everywhere 
saw something new. They spent a pleas- 
ing ten minutes asking about an uncle, 
who sat before them in his official capacity 
of judge, and squirmed as they raised 
lorgnettes and stared at him with blank, 
unrecognizing eyes. It is surprising how 
many questions there are that one really 
wants to ask when New York is in its 
place, a perfect stranger to you, and a 
thing to be coolly studied. There are 
such a lot of sites to visit, spots where 
something old and interesting used to 
stand. The fact that they are no longer 
there should not disturb one; imagination 
is for just such moments, and should be 
applied determinedly. The past is con- 
jured up—-always an easy affair, as dates 





and sequence are sunk in wondering ad- 
miration. Then the proper exclamations 
are indulged in, and the tourist passes on 
not one-half so tired as he would have 
been if the interesting old building had 
been left extravagantly standing, a thing 
possessed of stairs to be climbed, and 
treasures to be pored over in cases of back- 
breaking heights. 

Finally New York is finished; and it 
takes a goodly length of time, as each 
member of the sight-seeing family has to 
buy a souvenir or two and hunt up the 
house of his or her favorite author. The 
youngest member of the family in ques- 
tion, not knowing just whom to look up, 
stood in front of his own house and read 
in a clear voice, for the benefit of passers- 
by, an invented paragraph from his guide- 
book telling of the famous people who 
lived there, and of a tablet about to be 
put in ylace by public subscription to 
commemorate the virtues of the family’s 
youngest member. When New York is 
finished even a second breath fails to 
bring a period within sight, the dimensions 
of the guide-book are, for the first time, 
fully realized, and one wishes America 
was a slightly more compact country. It 
seems to spread itself absurdly, and one 
is forced to control one’s patriotism, 
choose a limited section, and postpone 
the rest for future trips. If any one feels 
tempted to imitate the family told of 
let him remember the extreme pleasure he 
will be giving the inhabitants of the places 
visited. With folk wandering about open- 
ly “for to see and for to admire,” who 
knows but America may acquire national 
customs, not to say costumes? It is a 
charming outlook for America. 


No onc is so little regarded as a strictly 
truthful person. When he utters verities 
the world smiles indulgently and pays no 
attention to so constant a chatterer. For 
a truth-teller talks incessantiy, there be- 
ing so many noticeable things that no one 
has yet said. The usual things are found 
startling by the majority of people, while 
startling truths lull their ears to sleep. 
They find truth so exaggerated that it 
has no value and is too extravagant to be 
amusing. And so it is both exaggerated 
and extravagant, as well as non-existent. 
Nothing can be completely truthful, as 
each circumstance of which we are igno- 
rant er contemptuous makes the truth 
with which it is connected untruthful, so 
that the person who, with violent frank- 
ness, states all that he thinks and sees is 
putting all the weights on one side of the 
scales, even adding himself in a last ef- 
fort to keep his side down, and a balanced 
weighing is out of the question. 

It is the people who see all figures re- 
duced to their average and drone out not 
what really happened in the particular 
cease they are telling of, but what usually 
happens, and in the long run is likely 
and possible, who tell what with absurd 
carelessness is called the truth. The fact 
that people claim there is such a thing 
as absolute truth shows how easily pleased 
they are, and proves them judges of little 











A Boat which Makes Forty-six | 
Miles an Hour 


In trial spins on the Detroit River 
the Bat, a peculiar aero-marine motor- 
boat built by the Detroit Boat Company, 
attained a top speed of forty-six miles 
an hour, tearing through the water at a 


The Bat is twenty-three feet long, five 
and a half feet across the beam, and four- 
teen inches deep, carrying a four-cylinder, 
four-cycle motor developing fifty horse- 
power. This gives the aluminum aero- 

















The “Bat,” with her propellers for air and water 


higher velocity than an ordinary railroad 
train. The original of this ‘craft was 
constructed in France for the Monaco 
races, and the design was the invention 
of an Englishman. 


propeller seven hundred revolutions per 
minute and the water propeller 1,250. 
All the shafting is hung either on ball 
or roller bearings, and the total weight 
of the unique boat is 1,190 pounds. 
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value. They should instead worship and 
insist upon an average, an average every- 
thing—sight, brain, understanding. It is 
so unreasonable to Sisten attentively to a 
person who swears he is telling the facts 
of the case. Such a declaration cries him 
down a charlatan. How can any one per- 
son, much less any assembled number of 
persons, tell what the facts of any given 
case were? A man’s eyes are influenced 
by his hardened opinions half inherited 
from a pig-headed grandfather. His vo- 
cabulary is the result of his elegant prefer- 
ances linked to the bent he received when 
a child. If, added to this, he believes in 
telling the truth, which is nothing more 
or less than a hectic interest in the exact 
dimensions of all details within two feet 
of one’s nose, he is obviously so handi- 
capped that facts and he are as far apart 
as the two poles. If the world would 
meekly admit that truth was impossible, 
the things they decide to believe would 
be treated with more respect. If they 
would say with proper humility: “ We 
have eliminated all the parts which we 
could not understand as well as those 
which seemed beyond our knowledge and 
power to deal with. We have decided to 
ignore a great deal that every one dis- 
agrees over, and their each feeling so 
keenly about their individual view we 
believe to have been mere eccentricity. 
There were one or two details discovered 
late that did not fit with the ones we 
unearthed first and had become accus- 
tomed to, so we covered these latter details 
up again and begged that no one would 
dig in that vicinity. The truth which, 
you will see for yourself, has been dif- 
ficult to arrive at is, however, the abso- 
lute truth, and we insist that it shall be 
regarded as such.” Now, was there ever 
greater nonsense than that? Yet, though 
the practice is fantastic, the theory is ex- 
cellent; it brings simplicity nearer, and 
by ignoring cross-roads and détours we 
feel the beneficial discipline of the strait 
and narrow road. 

Thus, having gone all the way around 
a well-travelled circle, the point of de- 
parture has a freshly sensible and con- 
vineing air as we bob at it again when we 
thought we were running sternly in the 
other direction. 





The New Testament in Braid 
Scots 


To most readers of these columns the 
very suggestion of rendering the New 
Testament into the broad Scottish tongue 
will seem a startling novelty; yet this 
gigantic work has been done, reverently 
and well done, by the Rev. William Wye 
Smith, a clergyman of St. Catharine’s, 
Ontario, Canada. 

In the preface to his work Mr, Smith 
tells of the demand for the Scottish text 
from the many who are not familiar 
with the Scots tongue, yet love it, be- 
sides those “wha like to gang back to 
the tongue o’ their bairnhood, i’ the mirk 
and shadows o’ auld age.” 

“Lat nae man,” he warns, “think it 
is a vulgar tongue—a mere gibberish to 
be dune wi’ as sune as ane is bye the 
schule-time. It is an ancient and. hon- 
ourable tongue; wi’ rutes deep i’ the 
vird; aulder than muckle o’ the Eng- 
lish. It cam doon to us throwe oor 
Gothic and Pictish forebears; it was 
heard on the battlefield wi’ Bruce; it 
waftit the triumphant prayers and 
sangs o’ the Martyrs intil Heeven; it 
dirl’t on the tongue o’ John Knox, de- 
nouncin wrang; it sweetened the heev- 
enlie letters o’ Samu’l Rutherford; and 
aneath the theek o’ many a muirland 
cottage it e’en noo carries thanks to 
Heeven, and brings the. blessins doon.” 

Mr. Smith’s most eloquent argument 
for the translation is: 

“Whiles thar has been a chance 0’ 
makin the meanin plainer; whiles a 
Scots phrase o’ unco tenderness or won- 
drous pith could come in. And at a’ times, 
ahint the pen that was movin, was a 
puir but leal Scots heart, fu’ o’ prayer 
that this sma’ effort micht be acceptit 
o’ the dear Maister—and, survivin’ a’ 
the misca’in o’ the pernickity and the 
fashionable—micht bring the memory 
o’ a worthy tongue, and the better knowl- 
edge o’ a Blessed Saviour, to this ane 
and that ane, as they micht chance to 
read it.” 





The Unhappy Lot of Chinese 
Doctors 


HE patches health hy contract. Each 
family from whom he receives a yearly 
stipend can command his services at will. 
Hence his interest is to keep down sick- 
ness among subscribers, especially since 
every day of illness means to him no! 
only loss of time, but the deduction of a 
day’s pay from his honorarium. 

Comparatively secure is the lot of the 
ordinary Chinese practitioners, for whom 
the utmost penalty for a mischance is 


loss of income, as compared with that of 
the Imperial court physician. To this 
high funetionary, who attends the high 
officials also, inability to cure a patient 
is a matter of much graver moment. Thus 
in November last the deaths of the Em- 
press Dowager and the young Emperor 
resulted in the degradation by two classes 
of five doctors, while the president of the 
Imperial hospital and two assistants were 
prohibited altogether from following their 
profession. 


REDUCE THE CARES 
of housekeeping. One decidedly practical way is te 
use Borpen’s PEERLESS BRAND EVAPORATED MILK 
in all cooking where milk or cream is required. Results 
will be more satisfactory than with most “fresh” milk. 
The convenience and economy will please you. Dilute 
PEERLESS MILK with water to any desired richness. ,*, 


THE BEST WORM LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 
BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMPITS. 25 cents a box. «*. 
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Pears 


“A shining coun- 








tenance’ is pro- 
duced by ordinary 
soaps. 

The use of Pears’ 
reflects beauty and 
refinement. Pears’ 
leaves the skin soft, 


white and natural. 


Matchless for the complexion, 
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Whether naturally perfect 
or not, your teeth require 
daily care, and will well repay 
the regular use of 


Calvert's 


Carbolic Tooth Powder. 


Price from rscts. Sample and Booklet from Park & 
Tilford, 927 Broadway, New York. 

Makers: F. C. Calvert & Co., Manchester, England. 
Canadian Depot: 349 Dorchester Street West Montreal. 
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Our Italian 





A PAPER READ AT THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NEW YORK SOCIETY FOR ITALIAN IMMIGRANTS 







we WEP HE other day, when an _ Italian 
Pes Wes friend so sweetly, so subtly prevailed 
Wo i N i with me against my nature and 











habit, to say some words on this 
oceasion, he first caught my fancy 
with the fact that New York is, 
after Milan and Naples, the largest 
Italian city in the world. He said, 
“There are five hundred thousand 
Italians in New York,” and this sent through me a 
thrill of that pride in numbers which the American 
feels when the census justifies his forecast of any 
fabulous increase of population. To be a_ greater 
Italian city than Venice, than Florence, than Rome 
herself, that seemed indeed something truly great. In 
my faney it equalled us at once with those beautiful 
and storied capitals, and for the moment I walked 
contemporary with their poets and painters, their 
politicians and patriots, their saints and soldiers, in 
the splendor of their deathless memories. Our sky- 
scrapers climbed into the same heaven with their 
domes and towers, the mansions of our millionaires 
vied with the palaces of their patricians. It was a 
glorious moment, but when my friend bereft me of the 
magic of his presence, the glamour faded, and my 
heart began to misgive me. How, I wondered, shall 
we ever assimilate that half-million of Italians! It 
was toward evening, and the question persisted well 
through the night, but with the morning a great light 
shone into my darkness. It was not for us Americans 
to have the misgivings, but for those Italians; it was 
not for us to assimilate them, but for them to assimi- 
late us. By this light I looked into the past, and saw 
that something of the kind had always happened in 
New York. First the Dutch came, and assimilated the 
aboriginal New-Yorkers so thoroughly that nothing 
now survives of them but the name of one of their 
great chiefs in our municipal politics. After nearly a 
century the English came and assimilated the Dutch, 
of whom a procession of Vans in the directory, and the 
blue blood which latently courses in the veins of our 
oldest families, alone remain. A century and a half 
later the Irish appeared, and assimilated us in such 
measure that if they did not outnumber the Irish 
of Dublin or Cork, they soon controlled all our public 
offices. Later came 9 tide of Germans, overwhelming 
whole avenues east and west, and making New York 
the third German city as it is now the third Italian 
city in the world, though T believe Hamburg has since 
outgrown us. Later still there have been the advents 
of northern and eastern and central Europeans, of 
many stirps and tongues, not to mention the varying 
Asiaties who have each done their share in our assimi- 
lation. Very likely we have not more Russians now 
than there are in Moscow, but undoubtedly we have 
more Jews than there are in Jerusalem, and probably 
more Greeks than there are in Athens; and the process 
of Hebraicizing and Hellenizing us is going on as 
effectually if not as spectacularly as the previous as- 
similations. In view of the past changes which we 
have survived, I should be the last to dread our 
[talianization. which seems the next change in order, 
and I cheerfully remand my anxieties to the members 
of this Society, both American and Italian, who will 
have it peculiarly in charge. 

What I wish insistently to observe is that it has 
always been the new, not the old inhabitants, who 
have done the assimilating in New: York. Each immi- 
gration has been an invasion; but while each has trans- 
muted us as a race, it has left us immutable as a com- 
munity, and established us in a patriotic conscious- 
ness stronger than that of any other people. The only 
difference in the situation now is that New York 
being a larger Italian city than it has been a Dutch, 
an English, an Trish, or even a German city, our 
Italianization must be more pervasive. But still we 
shall be safe in an experience which is no longer novel. 
Our assimilators cannot take us into their life, with- 
out taking in the ambitions, the ideals, the principles 
that have kept us Americans through every metempsy- 
chosis. The immigrant fron» whatever source comes to 
a sense of that imperishable Americanism in a single 
generation, if not sooner, and often he arrives among 
us a better American than some of our native breed. 

If I cannot say this of our half-million Italians 
indiscriminately, i believe I say it as confidently as if 
we were of the same tradition as well as the same 
aspiration. Our hearts have lately been wrung for 
them by the unparalleled calamity which has befallen 
their kindred in the homes they have Jeft, and which 
their people and their Prince have faced with such 
insurpassable intrepidity; and it is this very sym- 
pathy which encourages me the more to say what I 
would say, and makes me the surer that I ‘shall not 
be misunderstood. No one could live among the 
Italians, as it was once my happy lot to do, without 
coming to love them, not sentimentally, romantically, 
but respectfully, self-respectfully, for the qualities of 
mind and soul, which in some noble Italian, under 
whatever adversity, have recurrently given him the 
primacy of his day, nor without realizing in that affec- 
tion and honor that they sometimes have the defects 
of their qualities. If I venture to touch upon these 
it is in the hope that our half-million, whom I easily 
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imagine before me here, may be enabled to recognize 
them the more clearly and to leave them out of their 
version of the American as much as possible. Their 
defects appear more frankly, more obviously in those 
Southern Italians, whose complete eventuation if not 
evolution awaits them in America rather than in 
Italy, though there their qualities have won them 
splendid distinction in the new life of their country. 
1 take it for granted, from what I see and hear, 
that they form the immense majority of our half- 
million, and from what I read I am not left to 
conjecture that they have their share of the faults 
common to the southern temperament everywhere. 
I do not think they have more than their share, 
but apparently they are too often passionate, jeal- 
ous, revengeful, homicidal, quick with the knife 
and revolver, and reckless of the law, perhaps 
because the law was so long in southern Italy the 
enemy of humanity. In the conceit of our Anglo- 
Celtic-Germanie civilization we have also been willing 
to accuse them of such small chicaneries as the nimble- 
witted victim of hard conditions too readily turns to, 
and from their eagerness to please, we have fancied 
them addicted to saying the thing which is not. But 
it is not their minor defects, even if they were peculiar 
to Italians, or characteristic of any but a small 
minority of our half-million, which trouble me. I 
know that such foibles are superficial and provisional, 
and it is the deep-seated and secular sins of the excep- 
tional among them which must distress any friend 
of their great race. I read too often in my morning 
paper that one of our half-million has shot or stabbed 
another overnight in some foolish quarrel, or has 
killed a woman to keep some other man from winning 
her, or has killed a man for having won her; or has 
dropped a bomb into a house to avenge a real or un- 
real injury or insult. I need not believe that these 
crimes are as frequent as some think in order to de- 
¢lare that they are more than enough for any race, the 
greatest race; and I would fain have the Italians get 
rid of their tendency to them before they begin their 
work of assimilating us Americans. Until they do so 
I am afraid they will be tempted to assimilate our own 
atrocities as something kindred and therefore measur- 
ably venial, and this is what I should like especially 
to warn them against. “ Leave out of your Latin ver- 
sion of us,” I would like to conjure them, “our ver- 
nacular solecism of meeting a man, two to one, in plain 
day on a city street, and shooting him down in cold 
blood. Suppress such misleading passages of our life 
as our abominable voluntary madness, in which a 
man, on the mere warrant of a frightened or wanton 
woman’s word, condemns: and puts to death another 
man whom he has refused any shadow of defence. Do 
not render our Southern feud by your Southern ven- 
detta in the hope of justifying both; and though you 
may read that only last week in a little Kentucky 
town a rejected suitor called the bridegroom from the 
bride in his mother’s house, where they were meeting 
their friends at their wedding reception, and emptied 
a shotgun into the happy rival's heart, beware of 
translating such a fact into your assimilated Ameri- 
ean, lest civilization shall say, How Italian, how Si- 
cilian, how Corsican, how medieval! Leave out of the 
American of your rendering that infernal mob spirit 
which in Ohio and Illinois and Kansas, as well as the 
late slave States, bursts in its cruel fury on the most 
friendless among us, and hunts them to death, hanging 
and burning, and killing with atrocious circumstances 
of torture. Treat as no memorable part of our social 
structure the midnight whippings and tar-and-feather- 
ings which the rustic moralists of some of our Indiana 
neighborhoods are banded to inflict upon the erring. 
Do not record in your assimilated American the easy 
divorce, the wanton waste, the shameless graft of the 
American of to-day; but read into your version of him 
only the sincere good-will, the unbounded tolerance, 
the magnificent generosity which you will also find in 
the original, and which form the clear current running 
parallel with the turbid stream of our life. Do not 
add our sins and crimes to yours, because they seem 
essentially the same; do not suppose that our living 
the thing that is not will neutralize your saying the 
thing that is not. Add to our virtues of enterprise 
and perseverance, the frugality which once was ours, 
and the sobriety which has always been yours, and 
help that American of your making to constitute him- 
self worthier the mastery of mankind than ever the 
Roman was.” 

But now if T turn from the small bad minority of 
our Italians, to the large good majority, I must feel 
that I have hardly begun to give the advice I might. 
I am quite aware that in what I have been saying 
I have left out the whole counsel of material pros- 
perity. But in a matter like this it appears to me 
that it is the spiritual that most matters. The ma- 
terial prosperity will take care of itself, in a measure, 
for as long as there is any work among us, the Italian 
will be the first to find it, and the last to lose it. The 
poor we have with us always, and too often the in- 
voluntary, the unemployed poor, the victims of condi- 
tions which it would be too large an undertaking to 
criticise here. As long as the conditions endure, there 
must be from time to time sore need among our 
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Italian half-million as well as among the other six or 
eight half-millions of New-Yorkers. But what I mean 
is that the Italians, with whatever need of help from 
others, are alert to help themselves, to profit by the 
first smile of fortune in our industrial game, our eco- 
nomic poker, our financial bridge. I would like my fel- 
low native Americans to believe that when a man said 
to me in Naples, “I love Boston because the first day 
I landed there I earned my living,” he expressed the 
prevailing spirit of the Italians who come to us. They 
come ready to love America because they hope to earn 
their living here the first day they land; and their 
hope will not be disappointed when the potential 
America becomes the actual America. 

But if I might leave this precarious ground, and 
pursue these divagations in their unpractical trend, I 
should like to urge the Italian, when he assimilates 
us, to ignore our bad manners and our harsh voices. 
I would entreat him to remember for our sakes the in- 
stinctive courtesy of his race, and transmit its polite- 
ness and its sweetness to the American of his making- 
over. I could even wish that he might endow our 
future fellow citizen with some grace of the beautiful 
speech which his own children now seem so eager to 
forget in behalf of the brutal slang of our streets. 
Why should not his assimilated American be bilingual, 
and read Dante as well as Shakespeare in the original? 
Or if this is quite too much to expect of that future 
busy man, why should not his life express paraphras- 
tically, if not literally, the culture of the great races 
which shall have united to form him? It is a good 
deal to ask, I will own, and it is much more reason- 
able to hope that our Italians will more and more 
escape the local influences that must retard their work 
of assimilating such a mass of Americans—Dutch and 
English Americans, Irish, German, Polish, Russian, 
Jewish, Syrian, African Americans—in this great fron- 
tier town of ours, and enter upon their destined task 
in the country. The overwhelming majority of them 
have left Italian fields, and why should not they go out 
from our streets and assimilate the American farmers, 
with the American houses and barns, and horses and 
cattle, teaching and using them in the tradition of 
their immemorial diligence and thrift? Already they 
have assimilated the manual work of building rail- 
roads, of foundirg skyscrapers, of embanking reser- 
voirs, of constructing every means of material welfare 
in which willing hands are needed. But these feats of 
theirs seem merely temporary efforts, and we evanes- 
cent Americans who often like them so much and al- 
ways wish them so well, would be glad to see them 
attached to our soil, not as serfs, but as free lords. 
I, for my own part, would be glad to have them keep 
at the same time their classic handicrafts, dear to 


_ poetry and history, and beloved of painting and sculp- 


ture. Some years ago, I went on behalf of certain 
Boston ladies who hated to see the Italians lose any 
chance of bettering their condition, especially if it 
were a chance involving beauty as well as use, to con- 
sult some influential people among them about reviving 
the art of weaving certain characteristic Italian 
fabrics, I forget just what; and I thought it well to 
begin by asking how many Italian women in their 
community could weave. They laughed, which I felt 
was not a very Italian way of treating a civil question, 
and I thought they might be laughing at my Italian; 
I myself find it often amusing; but when I conde- 
scended to speak English with them, they still laughed. 
At last one of them, with courteous excuses, answered 
me that there was probably not one of their women 
who did not know how to spin as well as weave. Per- 
haps in that far future, when life shall be simplified, 
such gentle arts will come back to grace and serve it. 
I willingly leave the question to those Italian thinkers 
among us who have the interests of the Italian workers 
so faithfully at heart, and in fact I willingly, perhaps 
eagerly, leave to their wisdom the whole problem in- 
volved in their assimilation of us. In a recent Italian 
sojourn, it was now and then my good fortune to meet 
several Italians of their sort, patriots, whose tender 
love of country was one with a noble ‘love of humanity, 
but you will not be surprised to learn that I came away 
with my critical reserves. I came away saying, 
“These men expect too much of Italy, too much of 
humanity, too much of themselves. Their hopes are 
superhuman; they will be disappointed.” But here, I 
trust, we shall find them a little different, they may 
well have learned from us Americans not to ask too 
much of human nature. It is in my strong faith in 
their moderation, their tolerance, their wisdom, that 
I so gladly trust them with the future of our half- 
million assimilators, and look hopefully forward to 
the day when the end shall crown the work. We have 
been the better, we have really been the more Ameri- 
can, for each successive assimilation in the past, and 
I believe we shall be the better, the more American 
for that which seems the next in order. Is it indeed 
too much to ask for that future nationality of ours 
which the Italians have so largely the charge of 
creating. that they shall glorify it with such names as 
have lent lustre to the Italy of our time, and that 
in the coming time, the Mazzinis, the Garibaldis, the 
Cavours, the Vergas, the Ferreros, the Mascagnis, the 
Marconis, shall all be Americans? 
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Why Wood Decays 


Pires driven by the hut - dwellers of 
the Baltic centuries ago are as sound to- 


day as when first placed.- The wooden 
coffins in which the Egyptians buried 
their dead are still preserved in perfect 
condition after thousands of years of serv- 
ice. 

The Jongevity of timber under these 
two extremes of climate and moisture 
conditions has naturally made _ people 
ask, what causes the decay? The answer 
is: fungi and bacteria, low forms of plant 
life which live in the wood and draw 
their nourishment from it. The little 
organisms are so little that a microscope 
is required to see them, yet their work re- 
sults in the destruction of billions of 
feet of timber each year, and the rail- 
road corporation with its cross-tie bill 
running up into seven figures, and the 
farmer who spends a hundred or so dol- 
lars a year for fence posts, are alike draw- 
ing upon the knowledge of experts in all 
parts of the world in efforts to learn 
the most economical and most satisfac- 
tory method of preserving wood against 
the inroads of decay. In studying the 
means of preventing decay, wood-preserv- 
ing experts have learned many things 
about the obnoxious fungi which sap the 
life of timber. 

The small organisms can -grow either 
in light or in total darkness; but all of 
them require requisite amounts of air, 
food, moisture, and heat. If one or more 
of these essential requirements is lack- 
ing, they cannot live, and the decay of 
timber will not take place. Wood con- 
stantly submerged in water never rots, 
simply because there is an_ insufficient 
supply of air. This condition accounts 
for the soundness of the old Baltic piles. 
On the other hand, if wood can be kept 
air-dry, it will not decay, because there 
will then be too little moisture. The 
timber used by the Egyptians will last 
indefinitely so long as it is bone-dry. 

There are a great many cases, how- 
ever, where it is impossible to keep wood 
submerged in water, or in an absolutely 
air-dry condition. In fact, a large percent- 
age of the timber which is used is ex- 
posed to the weather, and is subjected 
to decay simply because it contains 
enough air and enough water for the de- 
composing organisms to get a foothold. 
Decay is most serious where the atmos- 
phere is warm and damp, because these 
conditions are most favorable for its de- 
velopment. In the coal-mines of Penn- 
sylvania timber decays in two or three 
years because the temperature is warm 
and constant, and the air is damp. And 
in the South, the warm, humid atmos- 
phere often causes the timber to rapidly 
dlecom pose. 

Decay may be prevented by two gen- 
eral methods—by treating the wood with 
antiseptics, thus poisoning the food-sup- 
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ply of the organisms which cause decay, 
and by treating it with oils which render 
it water-proof. A combination of these two 
methods is most commonly used, as when 
wood is treated with creosote, which fills 
up the pores in the timber and keeps out 
water, and is also a powerful antiseptic. 

The United States government consid- 
ers the investigations of the preservative 
treatment of timber of such importance 
that the business of one branch of a bu- 
reau in the Department of Agriculture 





—the “ Office of Wood Preservation” in 
the Forest Service at Washington—is 


given over entirely to the work of exper- 
iments in co-operation with railroad 
companies and individuals in prolonging 
the life of railroad ties, mine props, 
bridge timbers, fence posts, and transmis- 
sion poles. Advice and practical assist- 
ance are furnished all who request this 
advice of the Forester. The lengthening 
of life of timber means the saving of 
thousands of dollars annually through 
doing away with the heavy expense of 
labor and cost of material for renewals. 





“The Man They Couldn’t 
Hang” 


A GREAT crowd gathered at the Con- 
gregational church in Newton Abbott, in 
Devonshire, recently to witness the mar- 
riage of John Lee, of Babbacombe, to the 
head nurse of the infirmary in the former 
village. There was nothing of particular 
interest in the ceremony to attract so 
much attention, but the groom’s name is 
probably as widely known as any in that 
part of England, although this notoriety 
was gained by a most peculiar circum- 
stance. 

Lee is generally called “the man they 
couldn’t hang,” and undoubtedly this ap- 
pellation is deserved, and very appro- 
priate. Just twenty-three years ago he 
was convicted of the murder of the wom- 
an by whom he was employed as butler at 
Babbacombe, and a sentence of death was 
passed upon him. Evidently Providence 
has a special fate reserved for Mr. Lee, 
because he escaped unharmed, although 
several attempts were made to hang him 
at the Exeter jail. The gallows in each 
instance refused to act, and three times, 
when the condemned ,man had taken his 
stand upon the drop, it failed to fall. The 
remarkable part of it all was that pre- 
vious to the actual tests the mechanism 
always worked perfectly. 

The news of the inability to execute 
John Lee spread throughout the country, 
creating a great sensation and making 
famous the Babbacombe murder. So great 
an impression was made that Lee’s sen- 
tence was commuted to penal servitude, 
and he was released a year ago after 
doing twenty-two years of his time. 





The International Collegiate 


Chess 


THE American intercollegiate chess 
team, composed of players from Harvard, 
Columbia, Pennsylvania, and Princeton, 
defeated the English team of Oxford and 
Cambridge talent by a score of four points 


Match 


ducted at Princeton University in Alex- 
ander Hall. The Americans won three 
games, agreed to call a tie in two of 
them, and allowed the other to be adju- 
dicated. 
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The American team playing in Alexander Hall, Princeton University 


to one in the cable match held recently. 
It was the ninth annual contest for the 
Rice international chess trophy, and the 
play on this side of the water was con- 





This victory places the wins at three 
apiece in the series, with three tie matches, 
the Americans previously having been suc- 
cessful in 1902 and 1908. 
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The American Demand for Prompt 
Service During the Busy Hour 


HEN seconds count, Amer- 

V \ icans look to the telephone for 
immediate service. 

At certain hours during the day 

everybody wants to talk at the same 


time and telephone calls come thick 


and fast. People become impatient of 
the slightest delay. 

They have no time to think of the 
tremendous load that is put uponthe tele- 
phone system. They are not interested 
in the means. They demand results. 

The way that the Bell Companies 
have met this demand has made the 
Bell Service the standard of excellence 
the world over. 

To meet the requirements for the 
busy hour the entire system must be in 
perfect condition. Every operator must 
be on duty and keyed up to concert 
pitch. Every emergency must have 
been foreseen and provided for. 

The promptness of American tele- 
phone service inspires the wonder of 
European visitors. “They see an Amer- 
ican call up a correspondent in a distant 
city with as much confidence as he calls 
his next door neighbor. 

When the New Yorker says “Wait 
a minute until I telephone to Wash- 
ington,” his guest, judging by his own 
transatlantic experiences, 7s prepared to 
wait an hour. 

Even the American does not appre- 
ciate what instantaneous service has 
cost. Hedoes not realize that it means 
that the company must have at instant 


command a separate line fur each cus- 
tomer everywhere, at the rush hour. 

Frequently one man talking over a 
long distance Bell line has the exclusive 
use of $300,000 worth of equipment. 

No one else can use it while he is 
using it. 

Talking from New York to St. Louis 
his voice travels over one million pounds 
of copper wire. 

This is his own private, one-passen- 
ger, talk road while he is using it. 

Each additional circuit demanded by 
the extra business means am additional 
investment in copper wire—a large ex- 
pense for surplus plant, which is only 
used for a short period each day. 

If during the busy hour the Associ- 
ated Bell Companies could postpone 
each successive call for half an hour— 
string them out through the day —an 
enormous saving of expense could be 
made. 

But the nation’s talk would Jose in 
its race against time, and the whole tele- 
phone service of the country would be 
demoralized. 

This investment in extra facilities 
means that American out-of-town ser- 
vice is a matter of seconds, where min- 
utes and hours are required in any 
other country. 

As much as any other feature of 
American life this long distance service 
of the Associated Bell Companies is 
the measure of the unique progress of 
the country. 


American Telephone & Telegraph Company 








‘PARIS GARTERS| 








Drawers 
* PARIS is the only garter 


that fits so perfectly you 
wear it unconsciously. 





25 and 50 cents at dealers, or 
direct if he is out. 





ne 
| A. STEIN & CO., 212 Center Ave., CHICAGO 
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flolsman Automobiles 


High wheels travel ali roads, 
beeaves Ff roe ads 
are made to betrav- 
Sled by high wheels. 
Oldest and largest makers of 
high-wheeled automobiles in the 
world, World's record for Hill- 
climbing and Reliability 
contests in this class. 
Only all ball-and-roller- 
ig motor made, 
New friction — di- 
rect drive—no ge 
Roadibility and 
Reliability are the 
reasons for high wheels 
and solid rubber tires, 
Send for our catalog and learn 
more about these popular, in- 
poseeg pe a vehicles and 
NOLSM MAN cost. 
60. 


AUTOMOBILE 
suite a2 92 ‘Monadnock Bik Chicago 










ABSOLUTE CERTAINTY 


You can rest assured that you have a 
ptrong, sure current for ignition or light- 
ing, if you havea 
Hubler-Dayton Storage Battery 
on your boat or auto. An indestructible, 
compact batteryofguaranteed voltageand 
capacity, built especially for ignition and 
lighting work. It's worth your while to 
invest in it. 

Made in the same factory as the famous 
Apple Ignition Dynamo, that keeps your 
battery charged right on your auto or 
motor boat. An interesting catalog sent 
on request. Write to-day. 

THE DAYTON ELECTRICAL MFG, CO., 145 St. Clair 8t., Dayton, 0. 





A B. Cc AUTOMOBILE 


A fine hill climber. Speeds up to 
35 miles an hour, Most simple, prae- 3 
tical, powerful and durable 
Automobile of its 
class. Easy to op- 
erate — no compli-¥ 
cated parts—no 
repairs. Solid or - 
pneumatic tires. Solld or 
Air or water cool- Pneumatic Tires 
ed. Safest and best. Built for 2, 3 or 4 passengers. 16 to 35 h.p 
$600 up. Catalog Free. Write today for particulars 
A. B.C. Motor Vehicle Mig. Co., 3968 Morgan St., St. Louis, Ne. 
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| Liqueur 
eres Chartreux 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


Divine Nectareous Juice 
Most Fitting Finale to the Festive Feast 


At first-class Wine Mérchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafés, 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y., Sole Agents for United States. 
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IS THIS THE TIME TO BUY 


ZAR N the train coming in from a West- 
ew chester suburb a few days ago three 
rN men, a wealthy investor, the vice- 
president of a prominent bank here 
tee in the city, and the financial 
N manager of a large industrial cor- 
poration were discussing the advisa- 
2 bility of putting money into bonds 
at the present time. “We have 
more money on deposit than we know what to do with,” 
said the bank officer, “and we’re putting a lot of it 
into good bonds to make it earn interest. I dare say 
hoth you gentlemen are in a similar position?” The 
financial manager replied that he had but yesterday 
put $100,000 of his company’s idle capital into a 
block of gilt-edged bonds. The investor expressed 
himself as considering the transfer of a large sum he 
had on deposit into some first-class security. 

And this condition is typical—typical of the large 
amount of unemployed capital in the country. Not 
many of us, perhaps, have in charge the disposal of 
large amounts of corporations’ funds, but to any man 
engaged in almost any business at the present time, it 
must be evident how great is the amount of capital 
not working—how great is the spread of sail not 
“drawing” at all. The banks have it, the business 
houses have it, individuals have it. “Is this a good 
time to buy bonds?” No wonder that question is being 
asked more than any other. 

With regard to the advisability of buying bonds, it 
must be remembered that while there are dozens of 
grades, so far as the investor is concerned all bonds 
naturally divide themselves into two great classes. 
First comes the elass of bonds whose security is abso- 
lute and unquestioned, and whose price varies only 
according to the rates obtainable for money. In this 
class are the high-grade municipal and State bonds, 
railway first mortgages, ete. In the other class are 
to be found countless securities of the greatest merit, 
but which, with the securities of lower grade, fluctuate 
widely in price, according to speculative and industrial 
conditions. 

Two main considerations bear on this question as to 
whether the purchase of bonds at the present time 
will turn out to be a profitable operation. What has 
keen happening in the bond market since the panic— 
have prices driven up to an unreasonably high level? 
Then again, what are the influences bearing on the 
future trend? We are in the midst of a severe re- 
adjustment in the business world; we are faced with 
the unknown element of tariff revision. Are these 
obstacles in the way of a further advance in bond 
prices, or can the course be said to be clear? 

Looking back over what has happened since the 
panic, in the market for the best bonds, it appears that 
it is upon this elass of security more than upon any 
other that the investment demand has concentrated. 
Following all the other panics in our financia] history, 
it has been the case that first-mortgage bonds have 
been about the only security into which hoarded 
money could be induced to return, and 1907 was no 
exception to the rule. While it took five months for 
the recovery in other securities to get fairly under 
way, it will be recollected that the advance in the 
best grade of bonds began immediately after the panic 
period, and continued uninterrupted even by the try- 
ing times of the opening months of last year, when 
many securities fell to prices lower than during the 
panie itself. 

During the whole of 1908 the recovery in high- 
grade bonds progressed steadily. For the first half 
of the year lack of confidence in pretty much every- 
thing else was what was mainly responsible for the 
steady stream of capital flowing into the best mort- 
gage issues, but with the return of confidence came 
exceedingly easy money conditions, providing a con- 
tinuing price stimulus. To investors’ buying was 
added the purchase of large amounts of bonds by banks 
who found it impossible to loan out deposits, and 
finally business houses began to put their idle surplus 
into bonds. From these various sources there came 
a buying power which during the closing months of 
the year created a better bond market than had been 
since long before the panic. 

The practical use of analyzing so closely what has 
been happening in bonds, is to get clearly in mind just 
where the market stands now. For it is really re- 
markable how much misapprehension has been bred 
of the big advance in bonds. From the low point 
made during the panie there have been striking re- 
coveries all along the line, but it will come as a sur- 
prise to a good many people in fairly close touch with 
bond-market affairs when they realize that many of 
the best known first-mortgage railroad bonds are still 
selling far below the level reached several years ago. 
Such bonds, for instance, as Central Railroad of New 
Jersey general 5’s sold at 141 in 1902, against 128 
now; Chicago and Northwestern general 31’s were at 
111 in 1901, against 931, now; Illinois Central first 4’s 
at 116 in 1903, against a present price of par. Nor 
are these isolated cases. A study of present prices of 
the best mortgage bonds dealt in on the New York 
Stoek Exehange shows that prices were almost uni- 
formly higher some years ago than they are now. 

To an investor trying to make up his mind as to 
whether the present is a good time to buy Iiigh-grade 
bonds, the fact that with all the advance, prices are 
still away below where they were several years ago, 
must necessarily be a most important consideration. 

Turning to the other class of bonds, it appears that 
the recovery was of a different order and has left the 
market in a somewhat different position. For months 











By Franklin Escher 


after the panic, speculative bonds languished. Toward 
the middle of last year, however, investors began to 
realize that if there was any warrant for stock prices 
then prevailing, speculative bonds were altogether too 
low. During the late summer and autumn a tremendous 
speculation sprang up in this class of security, and 
some of the better-known issues advanced rapidly to 
the highest price in their history. Influenced by the 
rise in stocks, such speculative favorites as the Union 
Pacific and the Atchison convertibles were soon selling 
higher than they had ever sold before. The con- 
vertible issues, however, were not alone in making 
new high records. Typical of the others were the 
Wabash refunding 4’s, which monopolized the trad- 
ing day after day and at continually rising prices. 

All the speculative bonds are by no means at record 
prices, but a number of them are, and among them 
some of the issues best known, and most actively 
traded in on the New York Stock Exchange. The 
fact that a bond is selling higher than it ever sold 
before is no reason for believing that it will not sell 
even higher, but is, nevertheless, a consideration 
which the prudent investor will bear in mind when 
making up his mind as to whether this is a favorable 
time to buy. 

So much for the present position of the two great 
classes of bonds, and the forees which have been bear- 
ing on their price movement during the past year and 
a half. What of the’ outlook? What of the prospect 
that bonds bought now will yield not only a fair 
return, but will show a profit on the investment. within 
a reasonable time? 

Taking first the best grade of bond, the influences 
likely to operate for a further rise during the next 
few months may be summed up about as follows: 
Continued easy money, which is bound to force in- 
vestors and institutions into the market for bonds; 
and uncertainty over the tariff revision, which is 
driving a good deal of money out of lower-grade 
securities into the best bonds that can be bought. As 
against the further upward movement of prices there 
is to be considered the fact that if there should be 
any sudden revival of business the withdrawal of 
-apital now invested in bonds would surely bring about 
heavy selling; furthermore, that continued withdrawal 
of government deposits from the national banks is 
foreing on the market a large volume of the highest 
grade of bonds, acquired by the banks solely to secure 
such deposits. 

Glancing over these influences pro and con, it seems 
as though the constructive side of the argument had 
all the better of it. It is true, without question, that 
a sudden revival of business would cause individuals 
and institutions and business houses to sell bonds in 
large volume in order to free their capital, but with 
business conditions as they are, a sudden revival of 
this kind is hardly to be expected—certainly it would 
be over-conservatism to refrain from making a pro- 
jected investment in bonds because of it. Then, again, 
with regard to the release of high-grade bonds which 
have served as collateral for government deposits, it 
must be remembered that this is a very gradual process, 
and that as long as money remains almost unlendable, 
as it is now, there is but little inducement for the 
owning banks to dispose of their bonds. -It is a 
veight hanging over the bond market, there is no 
use denying, and the further coming issues of govern- 
ment bonds are anything but a bull argument on bond 
prices, but with the outlook in the money market 
serene as it is, these are all influences which can only 
be reckoned as remote. 

The great overwhelming argument, of course, in 
favor of higher prices for the best grade of bonds, is 
the world-wide ease in money. Not overlooking or 
losing sight of the fact that our foolish currency 
system has thrust out of the country since the first of 
the year $35,000,000 of gold which we may well want 
later on, it is, nevertheless, perfectly plain that money 
is in over-supply and is likely to stay so for some 
time to come. If any proof is wanted of the dulness 
of general business. throughout the country it is neces- 
sary to go no farther than the figures showing how 
currency still comes pouring into New York. Week 
after week it is the same story. The money, not 
wanted inland, comes here, and the banks loan it out 
for next to nothing to anybody who will take it off 
their hands, or send it away, or buy bonds with it— 
and yet so great is the supply that call-money rates 
slide down the scale to just a trifle above one per 
cent. 

What is there on the horizon to bring about a 
change in these calm conditions? During the closing 
weeks of 1908 the hoarding of gold by the Bank of 
France made the perennial “war cloud” seem to 
presage worse weather, but even that cloud seems to 
have now entirely disappeared. After that came John 
bull’s very successful attempt to transfer some of our 
idle gold into his own pocket, and to get us to settle 
a small bill of $20,000,000 he had run up with Argen- 
tine. Still not the slightest ripple in the monetary 
situation. Just at present there seems to be abso- 
lutely nothing in sight apt to bring about any change 
in existing conditions. 

And as long as money conditions remain as they 
are, the drift of prices of good bonds is bound to be 
upward. Originating from investors, banking, and 
business houses, and money-lending institutions of all 
kinds, there is coming and will continue to come a 
continuous demand which will keep up just as long 
as these institutions are crowded with funds which 
they cannot otherwise profitably employ. Focussed 


upon the comparatively small available supply of the 
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BONDS? 


best grade of bonds, such a demand can only result in 
prices moving one way. 

With speculative bonds the case is somewhat dif- 
ferent, The better grades of them are also unques- 
tionably affected by easy money conditions, but as a 
price-stimulating force, low money does not have 
nearly the same effect on cheap bonds as it does on 
bonds of the better grade. Indeed, the influences 
which bear upon the price movement of speculative 
bonds are not far different from those governing the 
movement of the stock market. Speculative bonds rise 
and fall with stocks, and the investor contemplating 
the purchase of bonds of this class at the present time 
must be governed by considerations about the same as 
if the question were of buying stocks. 

But so far as the advisability of buying high-grade 
investment bonds at the present time is concerned, the 
question is far less complicated. Stimulated by the 
various kinds of buying which have been analyzed, 
prices of the best bonds have had a large and sus- 
tained rise, but are even yet far below where they 
were during the similar low-money period a few 
years ago. Granted that money-rates remain down— 
and there seems now to be hardly a chance that they 
will rise for a good while to come—it is difficult to 
see why prices should not equal or at least approxi- 
mate the previous high level. It is this idea which is 
probably responsible more than anything else for the 
present confident buying of the high-grade issues. To 
the conservative man they offer a more attractive 
field for investment than most other classes of security. 


V. G. C.—Missouri Pacific is selling at about one- 
half its former price. Why does no one say a good 
word for the road? It is a great property and has 
better chances than a good many others. 

Persons who study values have many good words to 
say for Missouri Pacific. As a trading stock, however, 
it has become exceedingly unpopular. But notwith- 
standing its financial troubles Missouri Pacific is an 
immensely valuable property, and with the completion 
of the Goulds’ Pacific extension (the Western Pacific) 
should show steady traffic improvement. 

K. S—What are the relative advantages now of the 
purchase of Atchison stock as against the 4 per cent. 
convertibles? 

Mainly a matter of income. The stock pays 5 per 
cent. On the other hand, by buying the bonds you 
secure a call on the stock Sif it goes up, and if any- 
thing goes wrong with the market, the bonds will hold 
up better than the stock. When you buy the bonds 
instead of the stock, the income you forfeit is a kind 
of insurance. 

D. L. Y.—I have about $1,000 which IT want to put 
away—absolutely secure. Would you advise me to 
put it into a savings-bank or to buy a 4 per cent. bond 
with it? 

Put it into the savings-bank, where you will receive 
$40 a year interest. By buying a bond you might get 
$43 or $45 with a reasonable degree of safety, but the 
difference is hardly worth the trouble. 

E. V. K.—I own twenty-five shares of Union Pacific 
bought at 185 in the fall of 1906. Have carried it 
all through the panic. My friends tell me to sell it 
now. What do you think? 

Unless you have some particular reason we do not 
see why you should part with your investment now. 
Aside from any question of whether the market is 
going up or down, it is usually a bad plan to carry 
an investment for a long time at a loss and then let 
go of it as soon as you are even. 

D. E. B.—I have ten shares of Great Northern and 
ten shares of Northern Pacific. Am thinking of selling 
the former and putting the whole thing into Northern 
Pacific. Would I be likely to make money doing this? 

There is little to choose between the two stocks you 
mention—so little that there seems to be no object 
in making the change you suggest. If you keep your 
investment divided between the two, you will be sure 
to get some of the benefit of any big rise which may 
take place in either stock. 

W. G. L.—I am all the time hearing the argument 
that in view of the increasing gold production, ‘stocks 
are a better buy than bonds. Where is the sense in 
this? 

The idea is that bonds, being evidences of debt, are 
really money, and that as more money is dug out of 
the earth, the same amount will buy less food or 
clothing. On the other hand, as commodities go up 
in price, dividends should naturally be higher. 

B. C. T.—Can you recommend me any bond legal for 
savings-banks in this State which will net me $450 
a year on an investment of $10,000? 

The Chicago, Rock Island, and Pacifie first and re- 
funding 4’s due 1934, and the Louisville and Nash- 
ville general mortgage 6’s due 1930 will probably suit 
your requirements. 

K. L. J.—Do you think that the inercased immigra- 
tion means anything in the way of better times? With 
so many men already idle I should think it would be 
a bad thing. Ina general way, 1 know that immigra- 
tion is increasing. Can you give me the figures since 
the first of the year? 

We are firm believers in the return of better times 
before very long. While the increasing immigration 
may for the time being add to the number of the un- 
employed, with the return of prosperity work will be 
found for those who want work. For the first three 
months of the year arrivals have been 179,500, which 
is 123,000 more than last year. Departures were 
39,238—166,220 less than last year. 
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A Cartoon in Snow 


THE accompanying photograph shows a 
caricature of Prince von Buelow, Chan- 
cellor of the German Empire, modelled 

















The snow statue of von Buelow 


in snow. It was the work of several so- 
cialist sculptors, and was made in tlie 
court of their club-house in Berlin. 





Varieties of “the Staff of 
Life” 

Breap has almost universal use, al- 
though various nations like different 
breadstuffs, and the style of baking de- 
pends upon the locality where it is eaten. 
New York City, with its cosmopolitan 
races, offers a splendid field in which to 
examine the bakery products of many 
nationalities, but generally the specimens 
of breads obtained in that city, though 
warranted to be exactly identical with 
those of the “old country,” nevertheless 
are slightly changed to suit the acquired 
American taste. 

There are a number of different forms 
of hardtack bread, principally found 
among the peoples of northern Europe. 
The Seandinavians soak the unmilled rye 
grains, pound them into a mash, and 
bake lightly in broad disks from one- 
tenth to one-seventh of an inch thick. 
There is a large hole in the centre of 
these cakes, and they are either sus- 
pended on strings or racked away on 
slender poles for future use. 

Probably the most satisfactory and 
nutritious of all hardtack is the white 
ring bread of Siberia. No salt or yeast 
is used in making this bread, and it goes 
through a steaming process before the 
baking. While surveying the line of the 
trans-Siberian railroad the Russian en- 
gineers subsisted almost entirely upon 
this bread, and when the rings have been 
soaked in hot tallow and allowed to cool 
the “ tallow bread ” forms one of the finest 
heat-producing foods that can be carried 
into the aretie regions. Such rings may 
be converted into lamps, giving sufficient 
heat to warm a tent or boil coffee, by the 
simple expedient of inserting wicks into 
nail holes punched in the bread. These 
wicks will burn for about an hour, the 
only disadvantage being a strong odor of 
toasted bread. 

In Italy bread-making is truly an art, 
and there are many varieties to choose 
from, most of which are exceptionally 
pure. Some of the loaves for family use 
are of immense size, ‘shaped like cart- 
wheels, and retaining sufficient moisture 
to remain edible for a week or ten days. 
There are at least a dozen kinds of Italian 
hardtack which the natives consider very 
fine when eaten with wine or soup, but 
which the foreigner regards with aversion. 

The “staff of life” is used for many 
purposes remote from the primary idea 
of sustenance. Worked into the form of 
dough, it becomes an excellent cleanser 
of the delicate parts of watches, for which 
purpose no better substitute has ever been 
found. 





The Nationality of Fowl 


A POULTRY-DEALER of Manchester, Eng- 
land, was recently fined ten pounds and 
costs for selling a goose and turkey which 
were advertised under a false description. 
The former was fplacarded a “ prime-fed 
Cheshire goose,” and the other bore the 
designation “ fine-fed Norfolk turkey,” 
and, with the understanding that the 
salesman vouched for the origin of the 
fowls. they were purchased by a member 
of the Board of Agriculture. When the 
dealer had been summoned before a mag- 
istrate he admitted that the goose was 





a native of Russia and that the turkey 





was either Italian or Australian—rather 
a wide range of selection. The prosecution 
asked for a severe penalty because of the 
wholesale nature of these frauds which 
are practised upon the British public, so 
the stipendiary magistrate did his worst, 
which was ten pounds and extra costs of 
two guineas. 

The report of the “ poultry” case has 
entirely omitted the feature which would 
undoubtedly have been of the greatest in- 
terest to the public at large, namely, how 
to tell the nationality of a fowl when 
there are no particularly obvious marks 
for distinction. How did the member of 
the English Board of Agriculture detect 
the alien turkey and goose? The New 
York markets are constantly displaying 
for sale “ Rhode Island turkeys,” “ Rhode 
Island duckling,” *‘ Philadelphia squab,” 
and the like, but undoubtedly few of the 
birds ever saw the localities they are ad- 
vertised as hailing from. But who cares, 
provided the dinner is a success? 





Daybreak 


Low and clear through the darkness broke 
A whirring of downy wings 

As lark and thrush and linnet woke 
To their lyric revellings. 


Drowsy bees in the hedge conferred, 
Buzzing of robberies new; 

Pansies chattered; the roses stirred 
To bathe in the early dew. 


Softly the fleet-winged breezes went 
To gossip with stream and rill— 
And, fain to see what waking meant, 
Shy dawn peeped over the hill! 
CHARLOTTE BECKER. 





THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE TRANSATLANTIC 
STEAMSHIP 


(Continued from page 11.) 


American line; and the Pring Friedrich 
Wilhelm and George Washington, of the 
North German Lloyd line—the last named 
the largest German steamship in the 
world, 722 feet in length and 27,000 tons 
gross register, with a displacement of 
37,000 tons, a striking example of the 
progress of the steamship since the days 
of the original steamship Washington of 
1847. 

While luxury and comfort have been 
sought in the appointments of the modern 
steamship, the progress made in render- 
ing the ocean voyage of one of these 
leviathans safer is no less remarkable. 
The subdivision of the hull into many 
water - tight compartments is carried 
through to such an extent as to render 
the modern steamship practically immune 
against sudden disaster. Compartment 
doors are now fitted with the patent 
Lloyd-Stone closing device, by which these 
doors can be closed from the bridge in 
less than two minutes. Submarine signals 
have been so perfected that the subaqueous 
bells attached to light-vessels are rendered 
audible on the bridge of the steamer ten 
miles away, thus safeguarding the en- 
trance into port or the approach to the 
coast in a fog. Nickel-steel shafting and 
manganese-bronze propeller blades increase 
very considerably the margin of safety. 
Steering-gears are now controlled by a 
small hand-wheel in the pilot-house that 
cin be moved with the little finger, thus 
insuring quick action of the rudder in 
case of need. Wireless telegraphy has 
robbed the ocean voyage of many of its 
mysterious dangers. 

Since the establishment of the first 
regular transatlantic steamship: service, 
there has been a rapid and continuous 
increase in the volume of American travel 
to Europe as our country has grown in 
wealth and prosperity. Where seventy 
years ago there were a few thousand 
transatlantic travellers, they now num- 
ber hundreds of thousands every year, and 
on an average double every ten years. In 
1897 the total number of first-cabin pas- 
sengers leaving the ports of the United 
States and Canada for Europe was 54,057, 
and the number returning from Europe 
54,050. In 1907 the total number of first- 
cabin passengers had grown to 101,709 
leaving, and 110,118 arriving. 

It is the American traveller who has 
been the main factor in bringing about 
the development of the modern transat- 
lantic steamship—the phenomenal increase 
in speed, the growth in size of vessels, and 
the luxurious and comfortable appoint- 
ments of our floating palaces. If this 
American cabin travel had not existed, 
the development of the modern steamship 
would have followed totally different lines. 
On the other hand, it may well be said 
that, as a result of the increase in the 
facilities, conveniences, and attractions of 


‘ocean travel, the number of those who go 


forth to gather culture and knowledge 
and seek recreation and pleasure in the 
Old World will continue to grow. 
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f rica,Commercial and Trav 

e oO ellers’ Letters of Credit. 
Collections. Collections made, _Inter- 


national Cheques. Certifi- 


Credit. cates of Deposit. 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET 


Deposit Accounts, subject to check, 
received on favorable terms. 
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A Mile in Thirty-three Seconds 








CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


54 WALL STREET 




















N o. 


Capital, $1,000,000 
Undivided Profits, $15,449,282.62 


Allows interest on deposits, returnable on demand, or at 
specified dates. 


Is a legal depository for money paid into Court. Is author- 
ized to act as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, or in any 
other position of trust. 


Also as Registrar or Transfer Agent of Stocks and Bonds, 
and as Trustee for railroad and other Mortgages. 


JAMES N. WALLACE, President 


E. FRANCIS HYDE, Vice-President BENJAMIN G. MITCHELL, Vice-President 
DUDLEY OLCOTT, Vice-President EDWIN G. MERRILL, Vice-President 
MILTON FERGUSON, Secretary FRANK B. SMIDT, Assistant-Secretary 








BOARD OF TRUSTEES 








Kk. P, OLCOTT, Chairman of the Board 


DUDLEY OLCOTT, 2d GEO. MACCULLOCH MILLER 
CHAS. LANIER CORNELIUS N. BLISS 

FF, P. OLCOTT JAS. N. JARVIE 

A. D. JUILLIARD WILLIAM A. READ 

JAMES SPEYER JAMES N. WALLACE 
HENRY D. BABCOCK 


JOHN S. KENNEDY 
SAMUEL THORNE 
ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr. 
E. F. HYDE 
HENRY EVANS 




















DEPARTMENTS MEMBER OF 
AUCTION Real Estate Board of Brokers of N. Y. C. 
PRIVATE SALES Auctioneers Association of N. Y. C. 
APPRAISALS Bronx Auctioneers Association 


Long Island Real Estate Exchange 

Queens Borough Exchange, Jamaica, L. I. 
N. J. & N. Y. Real Estate Exchange 

Real Estate Brokers Exchange, Newark, N.]J. 
Allied Real Estate Interests 

Tax Payers Congress 


EXPERT TESTIMONY 
MORTGAGE LO-ANS 
MANAGEMENT 
INSURANCE 


Real Estate Specialist 


in all the above-mentioned departments 


Economical Management of Property a Specialty 





TELEPHONES CABLE ADDRESS 
W YORK 
741, 742, 743, 744, 745 Seta Bai 


ABC CODE 
CORTLANDT WESTERN UNION CODE 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
BANK OF COMMERCE BUILDING 


31 NASSAU STREET, COR. CEDAR STREET 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT 


932 EIGHTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


Tne accompanying photograph shows 
the winning automobile in the recent race 
for the Sir Thomas DeWar two-thousand- 
dollar trophy at Ormond Beach, Florida. 


track in the world. Mr. David Bruce- 
Brown, driving his powerful Benz car, set 
new figures for the mile course by cover- 
ing that distance in the remarkable time 




















The car that made a new record 


On this natural straightaway course of 
firmly packed sand, at the very edge of 
the sea, have been recorded the greatest 
performances in automobile racing of any 


of thirty-three seconds. This breaks the 
former amateur record of thirty-five and 
three-fifths seconds which also was held 
by Mr. Bruce-Brown. 





Pigeon Photographers 


SEVERAL years ago Dr. Jules Neu- 
bronner, a German physician, established 
a pigeon postal service between his office 
and a sanitarium at Falkenstein, and by 
this means his prescriptions could be 
sent and drugs in small quantities be 
delivered much more quickly by these 
feathered messengers than by the ordinary 
post. On one occasion an exceptionally 
reliable bird failed to return to its home 
loft after being despatched to Doctor 
Neubronner, and was gone for thirty days. 
The doctor, who had been distressed by 
the pigeon’s absence, determined to find a 
means of learning what places his birds 
visited on their journeys, and to that end 
he experimented until he produced a very 
light photographic apparatus which a 
homer might carry and whose shutter 
worked automatically. His tiny camera 
registered distinct views when carried 
through the air at a rate of twenty 
metres per “second. 

Neubronner made the first tests of this 
machine when travelling with his pigeons 
on an express train, and he gradually 
perfected the apparatus so as to obtain 
clear images on films measuring only 
4X4 centimetres. The instrument is 
shaped to fit the breast of the pigeon, 
and is held in place by strips of soft 
leather and rubber passing over the bird’s 
back. The apparatus is virtually made 
up of two cameras, having two shutters, 
so that objects to the front and rear may 
be photographed and thus a greater area 
of the earth be brought into focus. The 
present Neubronner instrument is capable 
of taking eight views, but it is probable 
that its capacity may be increased to hold 
thirty films which will be exposed at in- 
tervals of half a minute. The average 
homing-pigeon can easily carry a weight 
of seven grams (108 grains), but the har- 
ness which fastens the instrument in place 
must be exceedingly delicate so as not to 
interfere with flight. 

To go back no farther than the last 
century, we find examples of the useful- 
ness of homing- pigeons on the battle- 
field and in beleaguered cities. The out- 
eome of the battle of Waterloo in 1815, 
and the news of Napoleon’s defeat, were 
brought to Rothschild by a pigeon far in 
advance of the courier, and by this early 
information that financier was enabled 
to manipulate the steck-market for great 
gains. During the siege of Paris impor- 
tant documents and correspondence were 
safely transferred by these homing-pigeons 
after the manuscripts had been reduced to 
the minimum bulk by microphotography. 

The invention of Doctor Neubronner is 
being developed by the German Minister 
of War, for use in the topographical serv- 
ice in the taking of “ bird’s flight ” snap- 
shots. The apparatus has been demon- 
strated before the battalion of aerostation 
of Reinickendorf, and also, by order of 
the government, a pigeon was detailed to 
photograph the waterworks at Tegel, near 
Berlin. At a lecture delivered at Kron- 
berg, Neubronner, by means of a few en- 
larged plates from his aerial camera, 
displayed on a luminous screen views of 
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the Imperial castle of Friederichs —a 








place invisible and inaccessible to the 
public. The good results of this last ex- 
periment certainly recommend “ feathered 
photographers” for use in reconnoitring 
besieged places. 

When cuirassed with his camera the 
pigeon presents a remarkably martial 
appearance. This is entirely correct, be- 
cause in all probability it will be called 
upon to play an important part in the 
military operations of the future. Wheth- 
er this occurs or not, it is no more than 
the pigeon’s due, because when men are 
striving to fly, why should not birds take 
up photography? 

HELEN E. MEYER. 





_ A New Cable for South 
America 


Tue German South-American Telegraph 
Company, which was organized at Cologne 
last August, is soon to begin the laying of 
a submarine cable to South America. 
Borkum, an island in the North Sea, is 
to be the starting-point for the cable, and 
the first section is to terminate at the 
Spanish Island of Teneriffe, permission 
to erect a station at that place having 
been granted by Spain. From Teneriffe 
the cable will probably touch at Monrovia, 
the capital of Liberia, before proceeding 
directly across the Atlantic to Pernam- 
buco, Brazil, although this plan has not 
been definitely decided as yet. 

The approximate distance from Borkum 
to Brazil vid Monrovia is seven thou- 
sand miles, and the first section of the 
cable to Teneriffe will be laid during 
this summer. By the latter part of next 
year the entire line should be down and 
ready for operation. In addition to the 
active support of this enterprise by Ger- 
man firms in South America, the German 
government has granted a subsidy. 





Marathon Banquets 


MAny persons become exceedingly bored 
while sitting through a banquet that lasts 
four or five hours, but imagine their 
distress if they were compelled to dine 
for seventeen hours or longer at a stretch. 
Such an extended feast appears highly 
improbable, but, according to Sir Robert 
Hart, for many years inspector-general of 
the Chinese customs, the Celestial Em- 
pire is renowned for the magnificence and 
duration of its state dinners—the in- 
spector-general once attending a 125-course 
banquet which lasted for seventeen con- 
secutive hours. He claims to have tasted 
each course. 

When Mr. Ward, the American envoy 
to China, was attempting to gain an audi- 
ence with the Emperor, in 1859, he was 
the guest of honor at a dinner which be- 
gan at noon one day and lasted until six 
o’clock in the evening of -the following 
day. Although Mr. Ward courageously 
sampled 138 different dishes, he refused 
to partake further, “ whereupon his hosts 
wondered greatly ” at his delicate appetite. 
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A Household 
Necessity 


Nothing you can have about the house is more 
useful than a handy size cake of Pure Refined 
Paraffine. Every day of the week there’s a time anda 
place where paraffine helps. Indeed, it serves so many 
useful purposes as to be almost a household necessity. 


Air is absolutely excluded 
from fruit jars, jelly glasses and 
catsup bottles by a simple seal- 
ing with Pure Refined Paraffine 
applied hot. 


Such a seal keeps the con- 
tents of a container indefinitely and 
prevents mould and fermentation. 


No trouble to apply—for jellies, 

simply leave glasses a little less than full and 
pour melted paraffine directly on the contents of 
the glass when cold—no caps or covers necessary. 


Fruit jars and small-neck bottles should be 
dipped (after cooling) into melted paraffine until ca 

or cork is covered. ‘The ‘heavy part of laundry wor 
is greatly lessened by using 


~~" Pure Refined 


~PARAFFINE 


in the wash water. Just a little rubbing with paraffine in the suds does more to cleanse 
soiled clothes than a great deal of rubbing without it. 


On ironing day, too, Pure Refined Paraffine is a great help. Mixed in hot starch, it 
gives a fine finish to linens—firmer body and better gloss than starch alone. Besides, 
it makes the labor of ironing lighter, as the smoother surface requires less polishing, 


Pure Refined Paraffine also solves 





















the uncarpeted floor problem. It 
makes a splendid polish and preserver 
for stairway, library floor or that of any 
room where carpets are not wanted. 
It fills the wood pores, glosses the sur- 
face and makes them easier to clean, 


All dealers sell Pure Refined 
Paraffine. Ask yours, 
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This illustration shows the 
simple, easy way of sealing 
fruit jars. Melt a little Pure 
Refined Paraffine in a suit- 
able dish and dip the screw 
caps into it. It will quickly 
harden and, unless injured by 





Write for a neat little 
Paraffine Paper Pad for 
use on ironing day, 
touch of a hot sad iron 
on a sheet of this paper 
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WOMAN, THE EVER-READY. 


THE WIFE (with great presence of mind): 


while I try and find a policeman.” 


“Keep hold of him, Horace, 


From ‘‘ The Sketch.” 








Insist upon having 
the genuine 


Old 


James E. 


Pepper 
Whiskey 


“Since 1780, America’s Finest.”’ 
Full seven years old—mild 
—mellow—bottled in bond. 
It’s better whiskey than you 


pe PP ER 
SOUR MASH 
have ever used before. 
THE JAMES E. PEPPER 


DISTILLING CO., Lexing- 
ton, Ky. New York, Chicago. 





| The Best Bitter Liqueur’ 


Un derberé 


wt World's Best 


 * ~. Bitters 


The Tonic Cordial | 
in favor throughout 
| Europe for over sixty 
| years. Enjoyable as 
a cocktail, and better 
| for you. 
Sold Everywhere. 


LUYTIES BROTHERS, 
U. S. Agents, New York, 


Katrine 
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| who apprehend nervousness, 





TWO NEW BOOKS OF VITAL 
IMPORTANCE TO T. THE HEALTH | 


~ Self- Help 


For Nervous Women 


Familiar Talks on Economy in 
Nervous Expenditure 


By JOHN K. MITCHELL, M.D. 


A book intended for the nervous, for those 

and for those who 

have to do with nervous invalids. It is in no 

sense technical, but written in the plainest and 
briefest manner. 

12mo. 202 pages. Cloth, 

Po. stpaid, £1.08. 


$7.00 net. 


SEVENTH EDITION 


“Why Worry ? 
By GEORGE L. WALTON, M.D. 


“People who overwork and worry, who con 
sider themselves misunderstood, or, what is com- 
moner and far worse, who make themselves 
wretched by the habit of self-deprecation and 
introspection, should by all means read this 
sympathetic book.””— a Evening Post. 
275 pages. Cloth, 


NEW 


Frontispiece. 12mo, 
$4. OO net. 


Px stpaid, $1.08 


4. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., 


Philadelphia 








9,059-Word 


Business Yetel Free 


Simply send us a postal and ask for our free illus- 
trated 9,069-word Business Booklet which tells how 

riceless acess Experience, squeezed from the 
ives of 112 big, broad, brainy business men may be 
made yours—yours to boost your salary, to increase 
your profits. This free booklet deals with 
How to manage a business 

How to sell guods 
—How to get money by mail 
—How to buy at rock-bottom 
How to collect money 
—How to stop cost leaks 
—How to train and handle men 
—How to get and hold a position 
—How to advertise a business 
—How to devise office m 

Sending for this free book binds you to nothing, involves you 
in no obligation, yet it may be the means of starting you on a 
broader career. Surely you will not deny yourself this privilege, 
when it involves only the risk of a postal—a penny! Simply say 
“Send on your 9,059-word Booklet. Send to 
SYSTEM, Dept. 223-6, 151-153 Wabash Avenue, Chieago, Ill. 









Copyright Wotice 


Class A, XXc, No. 231470, February 20, 1900.— 
LipraRy OF ConGRESS, To wit: Be at remembered, That 
on the twentieth day of February, 1900, Mildred Conway 
Sawyer and Eustace Conway, of the United States, have 
de posited in this Office the title of a BOOK, the title of 
which is in the following words, to wit: ““Thomas Carlyle. 
By Moncure D. Conway. Illustrated,"’ the right whereof 
they claim as proprietors in conformity with the laws 
of the United States respecting copy rights. 

(Signed) HERBERT PutTNamM, Librarian of Congress. 

By THORVALD SOLBERG, Register of Copyrights. 

In renewal for fourteen years from March 23, 1909. 
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HUNTER 


BALTIMORE 


RYE 


IS OF 
MELLOW TONE AND 
PERFECT QUALITY. 
ITS UNIQUE AND 
UNIFORM CHARAC- 
TER DISTANCES 
ALL COMPETITION 


THEY GET MOST 
WHO BUY THE 
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‘Atmore RYE ff DAttimore RY! # AttimoreRYE 


BOTTLED BY cay fy 221 Teo 
™ Lawanana> Lananan65° 
Baurimoret 


Wy BOTTLED BY Co 
ANAHANO> 
BALTIMORE 


BALTIMORE 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltingos Ma. 





EAA TIT, 
“NESTOR” “IMPORTED” “ROYAL NESTOR” 
Green Label, 40c. Blue Label, 

25c, lbc, 

















AN IDEAL SEA TRIP 
to the Most Delightful Resort 
in the World. Climate Superb. 


The GARDEN SPOT 
OF THE WORLD 


Less than two days from NewYork by 
the magnificent nineteen-knot twin- 
screw ocean flyer “Prince George. 
(Equipped with “‘wireless."") The fast- 
est and most ortable steamer to 
Bermuda. Sails every Thursday. First- 
class round trp including berth 
and meals, $20 and up. Handsome 
booklet and full particulars of 


The Bermuda-Atlantic S. S. Co. 
21-24 State Street, New York 











The Naked Eye 


By 
GARRETT P. SERVISS 


At last here is a little book 
on astronomy for us who want 
to know just the plain things 
about the stars. No telescopes, 
no special knowledge required 
ads like a novel— 





only better. 


With Many Charts and Illustrations 
Net $1.40 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 








To the Man 


With Something 


Worth Selling 





it successful. 


with aggressive sales work. 


importance. 


perfected arrangements for 
expression. 


people participate with ours. 


selections in your interest. 


An advertisement never pays for itself. 
It requires some kind of personal co-operation to make 


Newspaper, Magazine, Street Car or Billboard space 
does not yield its maximum value unless its use is co-ordinated 


The men who sell space talk as if space were of primary 


The men who write copy dwell strongly upon how value- 
less everything else is if copy is weak. 


We will not submit plans for using space or have our 
copy writers prepare your copy 
threshed out in conference all of the essential sales points and 


Our campaigns are “‘Data Built.”’ 
Our copy is the result of “conference” 


While we get commissions, discounts, flat rates, and 
other concessions in price because of the desirable character 
and volume of our business, we charge you a commission on 
the net, thus giving you the full benefit of our concentrated 
purchasing power and insuring you of impartiality in making 


Let us put your name on our mailing list to receive 
monthly THE MAHIN MESSENGER. 
Telephone “ene Distance or address 
MAHIN ADVERTISING COMPANY 
John Lee Mahin, President 
American Trust Building, Chicago. 
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“confident co-operation” in their 
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OHIO COPPER COMPANY 








6% Convertible Gold Bonds 


Transfer Agent : . MINES Registrar : 


CARNEGIE TRUST CO. EMPIRE TRUST CO. 


ww vet | BINGHAM, UTAH] 





OHIO COPPER COMPANY, BALANCE SHEET, JANUARY 1, 1909: 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Development. . . . . $75,151.24 Capital Stock, Authorized 1,500,000 shares, 
Mine Surface Equipment .. 33,645.39 Less Treasury Stock 
Office Furniture . a ‘ 4,301.32 for conversion of 
Mine Equipment . . . . 4,688.15 Bonds, 200,000 shares, $13,000,000.00 
Ohio Lark Buildings . . . 2,954.54 First Mortgage Bonds . ‘ - 4,000,000.00 
Warehouse Supplies . . 9,430.13 Authorized 2,000,000, 
Real Estate . ° ° es 1,164.00 - Issued 1,000,000, 
Columbia Shaft . ‘ 9 ‘ 38,141.62 Accounts and Bills Payable . i 194,491.81 
Mining Properties. . «~. «. 13,257,624.54 
Treasury Bonds . . . . 429,000.00 
Treasury Stock (179,750 shares) 1,797,500.00 
Accounts Receivable . . 5,316.59 


Construction Concentrator . ‘ 778,034.31 
Cash . . ‘ ° ° ° 60,539.98 


$14,194,491.81 $14,194,491.81 
I hereby certify the above to be a true and correct statement of the Assets and Liabilities of the Ohio 


Copper Company, of Maine, as shown by the books of the Company, December 31, 1908. 
GEO. BAGLIN, Secretary and Treasurer. 








First Mortgage 6% Convertible Gold Bonds 


Due September f, 1917. Interest payable March ! and September | at Empire Trust Company, New York City. 


Price, par and Interest, Yielding 6% 


The company’s mines are located at Bingham, Utah, immediately adjoining the mining properties of the Utah 
Copper Company. The ore reserves amount to {3,500,000 tons, having a gross value of, approximately, $34,000,000 
(copper estimated at 13c. per pound), a net value of $13,000,000. 


The property is developed to a depth of 1400 feet, and the ore body has recently been encountered at that 
depth, which, when fully opened up, will more than double the present ore reserves. 


Upwards of $4,000,000 have been expended on the property up to the present time. 


The first half of the concentrator plant, of a capacity of 2250 tons, is practically completed, and will be ready 
for operation within 90 days; the second half of the plant (making a total capacity of 4500 tons) will be in 
operation before the end of the year. 


The convertible feature of the bonds is attractive, as the bonds are exchangeable into stock on the basis 
of the par value for both, the purchaser of the bonds, under this offer, thus having what is equivalent toa “ call” 
on the stock at $10.00 per share for a period of & years, and, in the meantime, the investment is yielding 


6% per annum. 
See Boston, New York and Salt Lake markets for daily quotations on Ohio Copper Stock 
CIRCULAR UPON REQUEST 


M. M. JOYCE & CO. 


{$ NASSAU STREET, _ ... cr0:'tcr NEW YORK CITY 
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THE TRANS-ATLANTIC SERVICES OF 


NORTH GERMAN LLOYD, BREM 


LUXURY, COMFORT, SAFETY, SPEED 


OELRICHS & CO., Ceneral Agents - = = = 5 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





